T o  help  you  meet  today's  teaching  problems  and  to  offer 
you  refresher  eourses  in  your  suhjeet  areas  the  University 
will  eonduet  in  IN’ew  Brunswiek  a  Summer  Session  of  study 
and  plannefl  recreation  designed  to  interest  all  teachers 
and  specialists. 


Summer  Session  of  the  State  University  of  Netv  Jersey' 

offers,  open  to  all, a  special  Workshop  in  Worldminded¬ 
ness  directed  by  a  nationally  recognized  authority  in 
internationalism  and  supplemented  by  a  lecture  and 
forum  series — this,  pins  such  courses  as  The  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  The  United  States  in  World 
Affairs  for  social  science  teachers.  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics,  Demonstration 
Techniques  in  Physics,  and  Recent  Developments  in 
Home  Economics  for  science  teachers,  and  France 
Today  and  Mexico  Today  for  language  teachers,  will 
provide  springboards  for  a  whole  new  approach  to  your 
teaching  in  the  year  ahead. 


New  Brunswick 

June  30 
August  8 


For  information  address: 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
Rutgers  University 
The  State  University  of  Nev/  Jersey 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Name. 


Positioi 


"THE  GENIE  STORY"  a  naw  beeklat  for 
clouroom  uta,  showing  in  a  saguanca  of 
color  illustrations  and  simpio  diologua  how  a 
schoolboy  looms  from  tho  gania  tha  magic  of  cool. 

For  your  copy  and  a  Ibt  of  other  teachers’  aids,  fill  in 
this  coupon  and  send  it  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
Educational  Department,  320  Southern  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C. 


Jot  piano  of  tho  rails— poworod  by  coall  Here’s  an  artist’s 
sketch  of  a  gas  turbine  loc-omotive  fueled  by  coal.  The 
driving  force  comes  from  air,  super-heated  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  powdered  coal.  A  locomotive  powering  unit  has 
already  been  tested.  When  put  into  operation,  experts  esti¬ 
mate  savings  will  range  from  $12  to  $15  an  hour  compared 
with  the  fuel  costs  of  oil-fueled  Diesels. 


BITUMINOUS  iSt  COAL 


BITUMINOUS  tOAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association!) 

Washington,  D.  C 


the  true 

STORY  OF 
COAL 


the  Railroads— 


America  Counts  on 


Coal! 


and  the  Railroads  Count  on 


This  high-capacity  coal  pump  is  the  heart  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  of  the  future  shown  below.  It  feeds  powder- 
fine  bituminous  coal  into  the  combustion  chamber. 


Since  1827,  when  the  nation’s  first  railroad  began  to  haul  coal 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  coal  and  the  railroads  have  been 
mutually  dependent.  Last  year  the  railroads  used  over  60  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  bituminous  coal— making  them  coaVs  third  largest 
customer.  And  the  railroad’s  best  ctistomer  is  coal.  70%  of  all 
coal  moves  by  rail  from  mine  to  market— earning  for  the  railroads 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  coal  freight  revenue. 

Dependable  transportation  is  vital  to  the  coal  industry.  Each 
day  tremendous  amounts  of  coal  are  mined  and  must  be  moved 
at  once  or  production  would  be  choked.  The  railroads,  in  doing 
this  job,  help  make  coal  dependable  in  supply,  abundant  and 
economical— help  make  coal  America’s  number-one  fuel  for 
heat,  light,  and  power,  now  and  for  the  future! 


\ 
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TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


Take  a  firm  stand,  when  it  comes 
to  safeguarding  your  travel 
money!  Ask  for  National  City 
Bank  Travelers  Checks,  used  by 
travelers  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  They  are  spendable  like 
cash  wherever  you  go;  if  they 
are  lost,  destroyed  or  stolen,  you 
get  a  full  refund.  Cost  75c  per 
$100. 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

ftockad  by  Th*  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mombor  Fodorol  Deposit  Insuronco  Corporation 


Sto^ 

MUZZEY:  A  History  of  Our  Country,  New  Edition 

A  brand-new  edition  of  a  widely  popular  book.  Up-to-date  in  content; 
new  cartoons,  illustrations,  and  maps;  fresh  new  study  aids.  W orkhooks. 
Tests,  Teachers'  Manual. 

KIDGER:  Problems  Facing  American  Democracy 

A  balanced,  impartial  treatment  of  such  modern  American  problems 
as  the  farm  situation,  money  and  prices,  conservation.  Shows  the 
student  how  to  think.  Many  study  aids. 

TIEGS-ADAMS-SMITH:  Your  Life  as  a  Citizen 

Just  Published!  An  attractively  illustrated  new  book  which  introduces 
students  to  the  government  and  ideals  of  our  country  and  inspires 
them  to  participate  in  the  fundamental  activities  of  good  citizenship. 
W orkbook. 

QIhk  72  Fifth  Ave.,  N«w  York  1 1 


NOW!  •  •  •  A  Dynamic  Modern  Approoch 
to  Language  Study 

The  GDDD  ENGLISH  SERIES 

by  Shane-Ftrrit-Koonor 


“Modern"  in  its  emphasis  on  child  development . . .  "Traditional" 
in  its  thoroughness . . .  designed  to  help  today’s  child  grow  in 
confidence  and  understanding ...  a  1952  series  of  elementary 
English  texts  for  grades  2-8. 

A  flexible  program  which  meets  classroom  needs.  *0evelopt 
competence  in  language  usage.  *Provides  opportunities  for 
developing  creative  abilities  and  appreciations.  *[>evelops 
social  confidence. 


LUDLAW  BROTHEHS,  INC. 

OeCAeO  SAN  prancwoo  nm  took 

OAUAS  ATLANTA 
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Our  Cover 

This  month’s  cover  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Review’s  25th  anniversary,  but 
Harold  M.  Lambert’s  picture  of  the  boy  with  his  two  pigs  seemed  to  toeak  of 
youth  and  spring  and  April.  Incidentally,  in  case  you  admired  our  March  cover, 
the  photograph  was  from  the  picture  /Ues  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We 
hereby  express  our  gratitude-  a  month  late. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  la  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associatloa.  The  Office  of  Publication  Is 
Hudson  Dispatch,  4M  •  SSth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  la  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  aa  aecond 
class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Aet 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  speclsU  rate  of  postage  provided  In 
Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unslalmed  please  send 
Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  |1.00,  12.00,  or  85.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membershto  lee 
Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  |2.09  per  year,  ffingle 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  en  preMems 
Involving  tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  ot  the  CoaamMIse  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Uberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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XJEA  Leadership  Coalerence  -  1952 

planned  by  the  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

NEW  JERSEY  COLTNCIL  OF  TEACHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Saturday,  April  26,  1952  —  Stacy -Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


PROGRAM 


9:30  A.M.  Registration 

10:00  A.M.  Croup  Meetings 
STATE  AID — Terrace  Room 
ATTACKS  ON  EDUCATION— Reception  Room 
TEACHER  RETIREMENT — Princeton  Room 
COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS-Hunt  Room 
TEACHER  INFORMATION,  INTEREST  AND  PAR¬ 
TICIPATION — Studio  Room 

11:15  A.M.  Group  Meetings 
SALARIES — Terrace  Room 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  PROGRAMS— Reception  Room 
DEVELOPING  LEADERSHIP— Princeton  Room 
THE  LARGE  CITY  ORGANIZATION— Hunt  Room 
BIE  DAY— Studio  Room 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon — Ballroom 

Presiding — William  R.  Stover,  President,  New  Jersey 
Education  Assn. 

Speaker — Dr.  William  S.  Twichell,  Chairman,  Cen¬ 
tennial  Committee 
Subject — “NJEA  Centennial” 

2:30  P.M.  NJEA  Headquarters  Dedication 


GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


I.  STATE  AID 

10:00  A.M.  Terrace  Room 
Chairman — Dr.  Harry  Adams,  Elizabeth 
Panel — Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 
August  Muller,  Lower  Camden  Co.  Regional  High 
&hool 

Mrs.  Belle  Weiss,  Newark 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  the  State  Aid  program  clear  to  everyone? 

2.  What  is  the  tax  program  to  support  State  Aid? 

3.  What  is  the  opposition  to  State  Aid;  how  can  we 

meet  it? 

4.  What  is  a  good  local  program  for  promoting  State 

Aid? 

5.  What  will  happen  locally  when  and  if  State  Aid  is 

approved? 


II.  ATTACKS  ON  EDUCATION 

10:00  A.M.  Reception  Room 

Chairman — Joseph  L.  Bustard.  Asst.  Commissioner, 
State  Dept. 

Panel — Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 
Bertha  Lawrence.  Trenton  STC 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  to  tell  attacks  from  legitimate  criticism? 

2.  How  to  handle  the  textbook  problem? 

3.  How  can  we  organize  our  friends? 

4.  What  about  publicity?  Does  it  help? 

5.  Where  to  get  outside  help — NJEA  and  NEA? 

6.  The  place  of  public  relations. 


III.  TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

10:00  A.M.  Princeton  Room 

Chairman — Miss  Dorothy  Habgood,  North  Plainfield 
Panel — John  A.  Wood,  III,  Secretary,  N.  J.  Teachers’ 
Pension  &  Annuity  Fund 
Norman  A.  Crow,  Paterson 
Claude  B.  Kleinfelter 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  we  develop  local  support  for  retirement 

liberalization? 

2.  Local  practices  on  compulsory  retirement  before 

age  70? 

3.  Local  practices  on  retiring  non-members  of  TP&AF? 

4.  Retirement  status  of  veterans? 

.S.  Recent  changes  in  the  TP&AF  law? 

IV.  COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS 

10:00  A.M.  Hunt  Room 
Chairman — Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  President,  Essex 
County  Education  Association,  Irvinzton 
Panel — Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Wilks,  President,  Cape  May 
County  Education  Association 
Anthony  J.  Ciampa,  President,  Middlesex  County 
Education  Association 

B.  Benjamin  Merrill,  President,  Somerset  County 
Education  Association 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  sound  county  organization  program? 

2.  How  should  it  be  financed? 

3.  Can  a  county  organization  coordinate  local 

activities? 

4.  Organizing  county-wide  legislative  action. 

5.  Progress  in  using  our  retired  teacher  members. 

V.  TEACHER  INFORMATION,  INTEREST  AND 
PARTICIPATION 

10:00  A.M.  Studio  Room 
Chairman — Jeanette  Waters,  Jersey  City 
Panel— Marion  Fox,  Atlantic  City 
Cecil  Roberts,  New  Brunswick 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  sort  of  things  do  teachers  want  to  know 

about  Association  activities? 

2.  What  are  the  various  channels  of  communication? 

3.  Association  meetings — how  many,  and  how  to  plan 

programs 

4.  Bulletins  for  everyone,  or  a  Bulletin  Board? 

5.  How  can  we  increase  teacher  participation? 

VI.  SALARIES 

11:15  A.M.  Terrace  Room 

Chairman — Dr.  Harry  Jelinek,  Newark 
Panel — Walter  Gordon,  Camden 
Mrs.  Esther  Werber,  Woodbury 
Horace  Mellor,  Rumson 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  New  Ideas  in  Developing  Salary  programs. 

2.  Realistic  goals  in  teachers’  salaries. 

3.  A  salary  program  when  State  Aid  is  adopted. 

4.  “Fringe  Benefits” — Extra  Pay,  Sick  Leave,  .Sab¬ 

baticals,  etc. 

5.  Features  of  a  continuing  salary  program. 
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VII.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAMS 

11:15  A.M.  Reception  Room 

Chairman — Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Nes»,  Newark. 

Panel — Arbelia  Kama,  Hackensack 
J.  Harvey  Shue,  Livingston 
Elvin  Ferris,  Weehawken 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Using  every  teacher  in  public  relations. 

2.  The  care  and  nurture  of  citizen  committees. 

3.  Coordinating  a  PR  program  with  the  Superintendent 

4.  What  to  do  where  there  is  no  newspaper. 

5.  Relations  with  other  civic  organizations. 

VI II.  DEVELOPING  LEADERSHIP 

11:15  A.M.  Princeton  Room 

Chairman — Mrs.  Florence  Price,  Newark 
Panel — Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  ^merville 
George  A.  Smith,  Wayne  Township 
Clyde  E.  Weinhold,  State  Department 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  does  a  good  President  do? 

2.  Planning  ahead  for  good  officers. 

3.  Is  a  “permanent”  secretary  desirable? 

4.  Electing  representatives  to  State  Association  posts. 

5.  Who  goes  to  conferences  and  meetings? 


IX.  THE  LARGE  CITY  ORGANIZATION 
(POPULATION  50,000) 

11:15  A.M.  Hunt  Room 
Chairman — Charles  J.  Longacre,  Elizabeth 
Panel — Mary  G.  Cathell,  Collingswood 
^  Gladys  Geer,  East  Orange 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  we  meet  the  problem  of  teacher  unity? 

2.  Can  advertising  help  us?  Who  writes  our  ads? 

3.  Is  a  Citizens  Committee  effective  in  a  large  city? 

4.  What  kinds  of  political  activity  are  permis.sible? 

5.  Can  we  use  a  part-time,  paid  worker? 

X.  BIE  DAY 

11:15  A.M.  Studio  Room 
Film:  “A  Day  In  Modern  Industry”  courtesy  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson 

NJEA  Headquarters  Dedication  Program 
TIME:  2:30  P.  M.  April  26,  1952 
PLACE:  Headquarters  Building,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1.  Greetings. . President  William  R.  Stover 

2.  Flag  Raising . Post  93.  American  Legion 

3.  Simg  Grace. . “Bless  This  House” 

4.  Rihbon  Cutting . Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price 

5.  Recognition  of  Dr.  Strahan,  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson, 

and  Mr.  William  Smith . Dr.  Frederick  L  Hipp 

6.  Speaker . Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart 

7.  Closing . Last  Stanza  of  “America” 

(In  the  event  ol  inclement  weather,  the  Dedication  will  be  held  at  the 
Stac7*Trent  HeteK) 


Maurice  Friedman,  Latin  teacher 
at  South  Side  High  School,  Newark, 
1952  holder  of  the  competitive  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Jersey  Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Friedman  will  study  at 
the  1952  summer  session  of  the  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  Dr.  Whitney  J. 
Oates  of  Princeton  headed  the  selection 
committee  of  the  Classical  Associa¬ 
tion,  assisted  by  Dr.  Walter  Freeman 
and  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Colin.  Dr.  Edna 
White  of  Jersey  City  is  chairman  of 
New  Jersey’s  Rome  Scholarship  Fund. 
Mr.  Friedman  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Classical  Association. 

•  •  • 

Raritan  Township  Teachers* 
Association  for  a  vari^  organization 
program.  As  part  of  its  long  range 
public  relations  program  it  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  weekly  teen-age  dances,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  service  and  civic 
clubs.  It  recently  arranged  a  concert 
by  the  Bordentown  A  Capella  Choir, 
which  netted  over  $.500  for  sending 
needy  children  to  summer  camp.  It 
kiasts  100  per  cent  membership  in 
local,  the  Middlesex  county  and  the 
state  associations,  and  60  percent 
membership  in  NEA. 

•  •  * 

Sayreville,  which  has  arranged  an 
exjierimental  pre-training  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  high  school  pupils.  For 
three  months  three  girls  will  report 


daily  after  classes  at  St.  Peter’s 
General  Hospital  in  New  Brunswick  to 
help  in  the  hospital  work.  They  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
nurses  and  will  attend  lectures.  They 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  whether  they 
wish  to  become  nurses.  The  school 
pays  transportation  and  for  inci¬ 
dentals  such  as  uniforms. 

•  •  • 

Clifton,  where  Superintendent 

William  F.  Shershin  has  started  a 
series  of  curriculum  workshop  to  im¬ 
prove  teaching  methods.  llie  first 
steps  were  workshops  in  music  and 
in  science.  They  will  run  for  six  weeks. 
•  •  • 

Middlesex  Township  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  report  on  the  results  of  a 
February  pre-school  census.  Entitled 
“Look  What  the  Stork  Brought,”  the 
four  page  leaflet  gives  briefly  and 
effectively  the  picture  of  how  the  com¬ 
munity  is  growing  and  what  that 
growth  means  in  terms  of  future  en¬ 
rollments  and  school  building,  needs. 
It  builds  up  interest  in  a  forthcoming 
meeting  to  be  called  by  the  Board  to 
explain  its  building  program. 

•  «  • 

Superintendent  John  P.  Mil¬ 
ligan  of  Atlantic  City,  who  received 
the  annual  Americanism  award  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Chapter  of  B’nai  B’rith. 
The  award  drew  an  editorial  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  praising  the  way 


in  which  Dr.  Milligan,  in  a  short  time, 
“quickly  won  the  confidence  of  school 
faculties  and  parents  as  well  as  city  h 
officials  and  board  of  education  mem¬ 
bers.”  It  concludes  that  “it  couldn’t 
have  happened  to  a  nicer  guy.” 

•  •  • 

Bloomfield  Senior  High  School 
for  “Design  for  Study,”  a  handbook  of 
the  courses  offered  in  that  school.  The 
material  about  each  course  was 
written  and  illustrated  by  pupils. 
Samples:  (Latin  I)  “Do  you  like  to 
work  jig-saw  puzzles?”  (Latin  IV) 
“The  selections  from  Ovid  are  strictly 
for  enjoyment.”  (Home  Nursing) 
“You’re  baby  sitting  and  the  baby 
starts  to  cry!  What  to  do?”  and 
(Typewriting  I)  “I  wish  I  could  type 
my  homework!  I  could  do  it  so  much 
faster.” 

«  •  • 

Perth  Amhoy,  which  has  just 
issued  its  103rd  school  report.  This 
year’s  report  is  just  as  interesting  as 
some  of  the  following  topics  indicate: 
A  Day  with  the  High  School  Principal; 
The  Principal  Does  It  or  Gets  It  Done; 
They  Came  To  Night  School;  I  did 
my  practice  teaching  in  Perth  Amboy 
High  School;  The  Silver  Lining  Beams 
Now;  Why  Sub-Primary;  and  What 
About  Reading.  Superintendent  W.  C. 
McGinnis  appears  to  have  contributed 
only  a  few  pages — and  of  course,  the 
inspiration. 
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The  State  Department  of  Education 

Congratulations  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  upon  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review. 

From  its  inception,  the  Review  has  furnished  its 
members  with  valuable  information  in  regard  to  school 
finance.  Its  pages  have  been  rich  in  helpful  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  welfare  of  teachers.  It  has  encouraged  us 
to  learn  more  about  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care, 
has  promoted  democracy  in  school  administration  and 
in  classroom  procedures,  and  has  fought  steadfastly  for 
better  schools.  It  has  helped  us  to  understand  the 
functions  of  public  education  in  our  American  Democracy. 
It  has  done  much  to  advance  the  recognition  of  teaching 
as  a  profession. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  editing  the  Review 
and  all  who  have  contribute  to  its  colunms  deserve  our 
sincere  thanks.  jqhn  H.  BOSSHART, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
Educational  Press  Association 

We  understand  that  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  we  would  like  to  pay  our 
proper  respect  to  our  fellow  journal. 

The  Review  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  state  magazines. 
I  am  sure  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fine  professional 
growth  in  your  state.  You  are  a  very  efficient  and 
effective  editor  and  in  addition  are  a  very  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  friend. 

C.  0.  WRIGHT, 

President,  Educational  Press  Association  and 
Exec.  Secy.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  Assn. 


The  National  Education  Association 

The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  has  rendered 
important  and  distinguished  service  to  the  educational 
profession  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  service  rendered 
by  this  publication  to  the  United  States  in  general  and 
to  the  great  state  of  New  Jersey  in  particular. 

Congratulations  upon  work  well  done  and  best  wishes 
for  continued  achievement 

WILLARD  E.  GIVENS, 
Executive  Secretary. 

New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  on  its  25th  birthday. 

Through  its  informative  pages  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  receive  the  kind  of 
information  on  both  national  and  state  levels  that  will 
assist  them  in  improving  the  education  in  our  state. 

The  Review  is  interestingly  written  and  I  particularly 

like  the  feature,  “Orchids  to  - ”. 

MRS.  A.  HOBART  ANDERSON, 
President. 

State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education 
of  New  Jersey 

Congratulations  to  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

WILLIAM  A.  MITCHEIX, 
President. 


A  new 
design 
for  learning 


Growth  in  Arithmetic  embodies  a  new  design 
for  learning.  This  series  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  effective  learning  at  each  stage  of 
growth  requires  “thinking  about”  the  number 
aspects  of  common  experience,  progressive 
understanding  of  the  number  system,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  reliance  up)on  analysis  and  discovery  of 
number  relationships. 
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effect  for  more  than  10  years.  An 
estimated  two  million  public  school 
children  participate  in  similar  instruc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  nation.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  New  York  State 
is  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  for 
developing  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  our  schools  and  will  await  with 
interest  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  concerning  its  “released  time” 
program  of  religious  education. 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  proposal  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
that  every  school  day  be  opened  with 
a  non-denominational  prayer.  This 
proposal  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
state-wide  program.  The  New  York 
State  Education  Department  has  begun 
to  draft  a  syllabus  providing  for  spe¬ 
cific  curriculum  courses  for  moral  and 
spiritual  training,  or  inclusion  of  such 
training  in  other  courses.  The  New 
York  State  Education  Department  of¬ 
ficials  assigned  to  the  program  will 
work  closely  with  representatives  of 
the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths  to  set  up  a  program  acceptable 
to  all.  It  won’t  be  an  easy  job,  New 
York  educators  concede.  The  program 
must  be  of  a  finely  defined  nature  that 
will  not  conflict  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Many  local  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  State  have  set  up 
committees  to  work  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  syllabuses  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  on  a  state-wide  level. 


awareness  of  the  need  for  the  schools 
to  re-examine  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  emphasis  on  moral  and  spiritual 
training. 


OTHER  STUDIES 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 


New  York  State  is  by  no  means  the 
only  state  nor  the  first  agency  to  study 
this  problem  in  recent  years.  In  March 
1947  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  is¬ 
sued  publication  No.  402:48  entitled 
“Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  Edu¬ 
cation.”  This  sets  up  an  excellent 
grade  by  grade,  well  defined  program 
which  should  be  read  by  all  students 
in  the  field.  In  1948.  again  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  San  Diego  City  Schools 
published  “Spiritual  Values,  Sum¬ 
marizing  Present  Practices  and  Sug¬ 
gesting  Activities  For  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Spiritual  Values  in  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Of  particular  interest  in  this 
treatment  is  a  fine  selection  of 
anecdotal  records  which  describe  what 
a  great  many  excellent  teachers  have 
done  at  each  grade  level  to  develop 
spiritual  values  in  our  schools. 

The  National  Elementary  Principals’ 
Twenty -Sixth  Yearbook  entitled  “Spir¬ 
itual  Values  in  the  Elementary  School” 
published  in  September  1947,  the  1951 
publication  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  “Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values  in  the  Public  Schools”  and  the 
19.50  NEA  publication  “Character 
and  Citizenship  Education,”  a  Syllabus 
for  use  in  Teacher  Training  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  excellent  publications 
which  demonstrate  beyond  question  an 


Nor  has  New  Jersey  been  unaware 
of  the  need  for  a  state-wide  attack  upon 
this  problem.  At  a  meeting  last  Spring 
(1951)  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Newark  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth,  this  writer  served  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  recommended  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  be  asked 
to  set  up  a  state-wide  committee  of 
both  school  and  non-school  representa¬ 
tives  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
further  stressing  moral  and  spiritual 
training  in  our  schools.  It  was  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  three  religious  faiths,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  other  in¬ 
terested  organizations,  be  asked  to 
serve  on  such  a  committee. 

In  November  1951  Commissioner 
Bosshart  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Character  and  Citizenship  Elduca- 
tion  Commission  “to  head  a  study  of 
the  fine  practices  in  character  building 
and  citizenship  education  now  going 
on  in  our  schools.”  This  commission. 
Dr.  Bosshart  states,  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ten  State  organizations 
concerned  with  public  education,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  The  commission 
has  already  initiated  plans  for  the 
preparation  of  a  report  which  will  sug¬ 
gest  some  basic  objectives  of  such 
education,  describe  outstanding  prac¬ 
tices  and  guide  teachers  and  parents 
in  their  efforts  to  build  for  better  char¬ 
acter  and  citizenship. 

Dr.  Bosshart  should  be  commended 
for  this  step  in  setting  up  this  Com¬ 
mission.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
report  to  be  issued  will  make  a  fine 
professional  contribution  in  this  field. 
The  writer’s  only  suggestion  for  this 
Commission  is  that  the  development  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values  be  attacked 
more  directly  than  the  title,  “Char¬ 
acter  and  Citizenship  Education,” 
would  seem  to  indicate.  As  stated  be¬ 
fore  in  this  article.  New  York  State, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  the  National 
Elementary  Principals,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  and  many 
others  have  already  shown  the  way  by 
studying  directly  spiritual  values  in 
our  schools.  With  such  a  broad  title, 
many  well-meaning  educators  will  use 
Character  and  Citizenship  as  an  excuse 
for  mouthing  generalities,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  failure  to  achieve  anything 
specific. 


school  can  aid  in  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  training  of  youth. 

1.  The  teacher's  spiritual  life 
must  he  deeply  cultivated.  In  the 
December  1951  issue  of  the  NEA 
Journal  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “The  Teacher’s  Spir¬ 
itual  Life”  states  in  part: 

“This  age  particnlarly  needs  teachers  of 
spiritnal  power  hecanse  a  choice  must  now 
be  made  between  force  and  troth  as  a  way 
of  regulating  the  lives  of  people.  .  .  .  No 
teacher  knows  when  he  may  inspire  the 
life  of  one  destined  for  world  leadership.” 

To  develop  further  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  teacher,  which  is  so  necessary 
if  teachers  are  in  turn  to  train  pupils, 
three  aspects  might  well  be  emphasized. 

First  the  teachers  colleges  should 
stress  at  every  opportunity  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
The  1950  NEA  syllabus  for  use  in 
Teacher  Training  entitled  “Character 
and  Citizenship  Education,”  previously 
mentioned,  is  an  excellent  approach  to 
this  problem  but  it  does  not  give 
enough  attention  to  Unit  VII,  “Influ¬ 
ence  of  Religion  and  the  Church  Upon 
Character  and  Citizenship  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

This  problem  of  religious  education 
will  be  developed  further  in  this  article 
but  at  this  point  the  writer  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  three  religious  faiths 
might  well  agree  on  some  appropriate 
worship  service  that  would  be  helpful 
to  teachers  college  students.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  chapel  still  held  in  some  priv¬ 
ate  colleges  may  be  of  doubtful  value 
at  times,  but  certainly  fellowship  and 
worship  with  others  of  like  purpose 
establishes  a  community  of  friendship. 
This  worship  service  could  be  a  bore 
or  a  time  of  spiritual  renewal,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  of  service  and  what 
one  puts  into  it.  The  teachers  colleges, 
themselves,  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  givjng  the  future  teachers  of 
America  rich  spiritual  experiences. 


JUDGING  THE  SPIRITUAL 


FOUR  SUGGESTIONS 
With  a  full  realization  that  the 
problem  is  a  controversial  one  the 
writer  should  like  to  submit  at  this 
point  four  suggestions  as  to  how  the 


Secondly,  through  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  school  systems,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  extension  divisions  of  the 
teachers  colleges,  should  lay  more 
stress  on  the  development  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  Too  frequently  a 
teacher  is  judged  solely  by  the  way  she 
keeps  order  in  her  class  or  by  the  skill 
with  which  she  drills  her  pupils  in 
arithmetic  and  reading.  Some  school 
systems  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  base  salary  increments  upon 
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a  merit  system  where  super-maximums 
are  given  to  exceptional  teachers.  One 
of  the  dangers  in  these  so-called  merit 
systems  for  teacher  increments  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  the  spiritual  influence  a 
teacher  may  have  on  his  pupils.  Even 
if  this  influence  could  be  measured,  it 
is  also  doubtful  if  such  a  teacher 
should  he  given  a  monetary  rewrard.  In 
all  in-service  courses  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  should  be  stressed.  It 
might  prove  helpful  to  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cific  in-service  course  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
Such  a  course  might  he  set  up  on  a 
seminar  basis  with  clergymen  of  all 
three  faiths  invited  as  guest  leaders. 

ETHICS 

Thirdly,  our  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  should  strengthen  their  commit¬ 
tees  on  ethics  and  more  fearlessly 
“clean  their  ranks”  of  unethical  teach¬ 
ers.  The  NEA  has  an  excellent  code  of 
ethics  and  its  committee  on  ethics  has 
done  some  outstanding  work  in  the 
past.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Virgil  M.  Rogers,  some  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  profession  have  been  forth¬ 
rightly  condemned.  The  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  might  very  well 
follow  suit  and  be  unceasing  in  its 
efforts  to  hold  high  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  all  teachers  and  be  unflinching 
in  its  condemnation  of  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  as  they  become  evident. 

A  code  of  ethics  for  educators 
should  have  some  “teeth  in  it”  so  that 
noncompliance  would  have  some 
penalty  attached.  Senator  Douglas’ 
(D.  Ill.)  recent  (12/29/51)  proposal 
of  a  Federal  Code  of  Ethics  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  government  business  is 
an  example  of  what  might  be  done. 
He  proposes  that  Federal  employees 
violating  the  code  would  be  punished 
by  dismissal  and  violators  employed  in 
private  business  would  lose  the  right 
to  deal  with  government  agencies. 
Educators  violating  an  NEA  or  NJEA 
code  of  ethics  might  he  stricken  from 
the  membership  rolls  and  refused 
future  membership  in  these  associa¬ 
tions.  In  addition  all  local  Boards  of 
Education  could  he  notified  that  such 
action  was  taken. 


2.  The  arhool  and  the  three 
eligious  faiths  must  work  to* 
gether.  Amendment  I  of  the  so  called 
bill  of  rights  of  our  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  states  in  its  very  first  part, 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.” 
The  writer  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  not 
even  a  lawyer  but  it  seems  very  clear 
that  our  founding  fathers  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that  the  schools  should  ignore 
religion;  they  mer^y  indicated  that 
there  shall  be  no  national  religion  nor 
shall  anyone  be  denied  religious  free¬ 
dom.  The  Constitution  moreover  says 
nothing  about  freedom  to  encourage 
atheism. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  schools, 
in  co-operation  with  the  three  religious 
faiths,  to  encourage  religion  rather 
than  to  ignore  it.  It  has  been  the 
writer’s  experience  as  a  principal  of 
three  different  schools  located  in 
underprivileged  areas  of  a  large  city 
that  cases  of  delinquency  almost  never 
developed  when  children  were  regular 
attendants  at  Sunday  School  or  church. 
This  fact,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  convincing  proof  that  the 
school  has  an  obligation  to  encourage 
religious  education  for  all  children. 

The  writer  would  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  a  specific  type  of 
“released  time”  religious  education 
program  or  other  program  that  would 
be  most  beneficial  and  at  the  same  time 
constitutional,  but  each  community 
should  set  about  working  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  three  religious 
faiths  on  a  program  best  suited  to  local 
needs.  If  the  New  York  plan  of  “re¬ 
leased  time”  religious  education  is  to 
he  declared  unconstitutional,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
in  this  regard.  The  shocking  conditions 
today  as  revealed  in  part  by  the 
Kefauver  Committee  have  awakened 
the  public  to  a  need  for  some  bold 
action,  so  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  to  have  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  if  it  should  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

INTER-FAITH  YOUTH  RAIXJES 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest 
that  annual  Inter-faith  Youth  Rallies 
be  held  on  a  “released  time”  basis.  We 
might  learn  something  from  the  Hitler 
Youth  Program  and  the  Communist 
Youth  Rallies  in  this  regard.  Such 
rallies  have  an  appeal  to  youth,  and 
certainly  faith  in  Cod  could  be  drama¬ 
tized  just  as  readily  as  faith  in  Fascism 
or  Communism.  These  foreign  “isms” 
have  an  idealistic  appeal  to  youth  that 
could  be  easily  counteracted  if  we 
would  awaken  to  the  fact  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Judaism  could  be  given  an 
even  greater  appeal.  In  the  city  where 
the  writer  resides  and  works,  one  of 
the  religious  faiths  holds  an  annual 


religious  rally  in  a  large  stadium.  This 
rally  is  attended  by  thousands  of 
youths  and  is  certainly  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  faith,  what  greater  good 
could  be  accomplished  if  all  three 
faiths  would  band  together  in  a  com¬ 
mon  rally  to  give  all  youth  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  demonstrate  their  belief  in 
things  of  the  spirit! 

3.  The  school  should  work 
more  closely  with  all  aftencies  in- 
teresterl  in  the  welfare  of  youth. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration 
of  all  such  agencies,  but  the  school 
must  work  much  more  closely  with 
such  groups  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Boys  Clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Y.  W.  H.  A., 
C.  Y.  O.,  Parent-Teachers  Associations 
and  other  parent  groups.  The  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools,  the  press,  the  radio,  television, 
and  the  public  libraries  and  museums. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  schools 
might  strengthen  their  relationships 
with  the  groups  mentioned  above,  let 
us  consider  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
There  are  few  groups  that  are  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  of  boys.  What  former  scout 
does  not  remember  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  the  Scout  Oath  or  Promise,  “On 
my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to 
obey  the  scout  law ;  to  help  other 
people  at  all  times;  to  keep  myself 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight,”  and  the  Scout  Law 
“A  scout  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean  and 
reverent.”  Perhaps  the  school  should 
reflect  upon  the  importance  of  such 
memorization. 


MEMORIZATION 


Years  ago  there  was  considerably 
more  memorization  in  the  schools.  To¬ 
day  its  importance  is  generally  mini¬ 
mized.  The  non-denominational  prayer 
recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  may  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  some  memorization  has  a 
place  in  the  development  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  The  surest  test  of 
spiritual  strength  is  of  course  what  one 
does  in  the  daily  relationships  of  life. 
A  study  of  the  Boy  Scout  program  will 
show  that  every  attempt  is  made  to 
have  the  boy  see  a  connection  between 
his  scout  oath  or  scout  law  and  his 
everyday  experiences  in  the  home,  in 
church,  in  school,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Leadership  training  courses 
might  be  given  at  the  teachers  colleges 
for  such  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts. 
School  systems  might  grant  equival¬ 
ency  credit  toward  salary  increments 
to  teachers  who  assume  leadership  of 
such  youth  organizations.  Many  more 
things  could  be  done  to  have  the 
schools  co-operate  more  closely  with 
all  of  these  agencies. 
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Some  of  the  things  that  could  be 
done  are  as  follows: 

a.  Representative!  of  the  three  religious 
faiths  and  parent  groups  could  he  in* 
vited  to  herome  members  of  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  committees  in  order  to 
see  that  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
moral  and  spiritual  values. 

b.  School  facilities  could  be  placed  at  (he 
disposal  of  youth  building  groups  free 
of  charge  for  after  school  activities  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

c.  Committees  should  be  formed  on  na¬ 
tional,  slate,  and  local  levels  to  work 
with  radio  and  television  directors  for 
the  improvement  of  programs  in  terms 
of  their  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

d.  The  school  should  work  with  the 
church  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
parents  the  importance  of  a  deeply 
spiritual  home  life  for  children.  Parent- 
teacher  groups  would  probably  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  programs  if  such  par¬ 
ticipation  was  approved  by  national  and 
slate  P.T.A.  leaders. 

4.  Currirulum  materials  in 
the  schools  must  be  revised  in 
terms  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
significanoe.  As  indicated  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  is  draft¬ 
ing  a  syllabus  providing  for  specific 
curriculum  courses  for  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  training,  or  inclusion  of  such 
training  in  other  courses.  A  great  deal 
of  research  work  and  experimentation 
must  be  done  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  just  what  materials  are  most  help¬ 
ful.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  specific 
curriculum  course  is  not  the  answer, 
but  that  moral  and  spiritual  values 
should  be  stressed  in  all  courses.  Cer¬ 
tainly  memorization  and  “book  learn¬ 
ing”  must  be  enriched  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  fields  by  giving  children 
many  experiences  which  will  approach 
life  situations.  The  recent  West  Point 
“cheating”  scandals  are  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  may  happen  as  a  result 
of  a  negative  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  honesty.  Many  educators  feel  that 
because  of  the  very  set  up  at  West 
Point  students  were  encouraged  to 
cheat.  Situations  .should  be  set  up 
throughout  the  student's  school  life 
that  will  make  honesty  more  satisfying 
than  dishonesty  . 


Court  Refuses  to  Rule 


Two  steps  could  be  taken  at  once  in 
New  Jersey  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  improved  curriculum  materials. 
First  of  all,  probably  through  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  approach,  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  all  of  the  work  that  the  schools 
are  now  doing  to  stress  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  values  through  the  present  cur¬ 
riculum.  There  is  no  intention  in  this 
article  to  minimize  the  fine  work  that 
is  presently  being  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  Countless  hundreds  of  de¬ 
voted  teachers  are  constantly  giving 
their  pupils  rich  spiritual  experiences. 
Through  such  a  questionnaire  individ¬ 
ual  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
tell,  without  undue  modesty,  some  of 
the  fine  things  they  are  doing.  WTiere 
modesty  prevents  such  a  report,  other 
teachers  could  describe  the  fine  work 
that  some  of  their  colleagues  are  do¬ 
ing.  After  such  completed  question¬ 
naires  are  returned  committees  in  each 
county  or  large  locality  could  sum¬ 
marize  and  cull  out  the  better  ideas 
and  send  them  to  the  Commissioner’s 
Committee  fur  consideration. 


In  the  second  place,  perhaps  as  a 
part  of  this  same  questionnaire  men¬ 
tioned  above,  teachers  could  be  asked 
to  suggest  things  that  could  be  done 
that  are  not  now  being  done  by  the 
schools  to  revise  or  prepare  curriculum 
materials  in  the  field  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  As  in  New  York  State 
local  Boards  of  Education  should  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  materials  and 
plan  programs,  at  least  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  to  stress  these  values. 


Two  specific  curriculum  suggestions 
follow : 


1.  On  the  high  srhool  level  and  in  the 
teachers  colleges  a  coarse  in  religion 
should  he  given  with  the  approval  of 
the  three  religious  faiths.  Such  a  coarse 
not  only  would  emphasize  the  rich 
spiritual  values  of  all  religions  hut  it 
would  help  ('atholics,  Jews,  and  Prot¬ 
estants  to  realize  that  all  three  faiths 
must  work  together  to  defeat  commu¬ 
nistic  ideologies  and  comhat  moral  de¬ 
generation  in  America. 


2.  Recognizing  that  the  best  time  to  in¬ 
culcate  a  deep  faith  in  Cod  is  in  the 


On  State  Bible  Reading; 
Upholds  Feinberg  Law 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
will  not  tell  New  Jersey  schools  that 
school  Bible-reading  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  By  a  6-.3  vote,  the  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  the  people  attacking  the  New 
Jersey  law  had  not  demonstrated  suf¬ 
ficiently  how  they  were  injured  by  the 
law.  The  court  did  not  rule  on  New 
York  City’s  “released  time”  dispute. 

The  justices  who  opposed  a  court 
ruling  on  the  matter  were  Vinson, 
Jackson,  Black.  Frankfurter,  Clark, 
and  Minton.  Favoring  a  court  decision 


early  years  of  a  child's  life  the  curricu¬ 
lum  especially  in  grades  kindergarten, 
one,  and  two  should  be  deeply  impreg¬ 
nated  with  rich  spiritual  experiences. 
Daily  prayer,  meaningful  Bible  stories, 
religious  songs,  and  many  planned  ex¬ 
periences  to  inculcate  such  moral  con¬ 
cepts  as  honesty  and  trustworthiness 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  planned 
curriculum  program  as  are  the  present 
language  arts  or  social  studies  materials. 
Very  probably  such  moral  and  spiritual 
experiences  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  present  curriculum  programs.  All 
such  programs  would  have  to  secure,  of 
necessity,  the  full  approval  of  all  three 
religious  faiths. 


This  article  has  been  written  chiefly 
to  encourage  many  of  the  28,000 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  about  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  training  in  our  schools.  As  stated 
before  some  of  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  herein  are  highly  controversial 
and  in  some  cases  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  get  reactions  from  others. 
The  writer  feels  that,  as  a  professional 
obligation,  teachers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  help  the  Commi.ssioner’s  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Ix)cal  school  systems,  non-school 
groups,  interested  teachers,  or  other 
interested  lay  persons  are  urged  to 
send  any  suggestions  or  reports  of 
work  now  being  done  to  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Durrel 
who  is  serving  as  chairman  of  Dr. 
Bosshart’s  Commission  on  Character 
and  Citizenship  Education. 


were  Justices  Douglas,  Reed,  and 
Burton.  Refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  New  Jersey  law  leaves  it  un¬ 
changed. 

On  the  same  day  that  it  rejected  the 
New  Jersey  case,  the  Supreme  Court, 
again  by  6-.'!,  upheld  New  York  State’s 
I94f)  Feinberg  Law.  That  law  pro¬ 
hibits  employment  in  the  public 
schools  of  any  person  who  advocates 
overthrow  of  the  Federal  or  State  gov¬ 
ernment  by  violence  or  who  is  a 
member  of  any  organization  that 
preaches  such  doctrine.  It  makes 
membership  in  such  an  organization 
prima  facie  grounds  for  dismissal. 


The  majority  took  the  position  that 
the  State  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
protect  the  immature  minds  of  children 
ill  its  public  schools  from  subversive 
propaganda,  subtle  or  otherwise,  dis¬ 
seminated  by  those  “to  whom  they 
look  for  guidance,  authority  and 
leadership.” 

A  minority  of  Justices  Douglas, 
Black  and  Frankfurter  argued  that  the 
law  invaded  the  civil  rights  of  citizens, 
denying  them  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  expression.  The  minority  felt  that 
the  law  turns  the  school  system  into  a 
spying  project  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  community  come  into  play  in 
searching  out  the  disloyal. 
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By  WILLIAM  ROPER 

Woodstown 


So  you’re  a  new  teacher!  So  was 
the  writer — last  year.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  knowledge  he  gained  the  first  year 
may  help  those  who  follow. 

First,  you  must  feel  certain  in  your 
mind  that  you  are  engaging  in  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  occupations  in 
the  w'orld.  Then  think  out  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  of  education  for  yourself. 
Have  faith  in  your  philosophy;  your 
teaching  will  show  it  You’ll  enjoy 
your  teaching,  and  your  children  will 
enjoy  learning.  If  the  children  like  to 
learn,  they’ll  continue  to  learn  outside 
the  classroom.  No  teacher  can  ask  any 
more  than  that. 

In  your  day-to-day  contact  with  your 
children  you  will  find  them  lacking  in 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  but  not 
in  sensing  unfairness  on  your  part. 
You  must  be  fair.  The  golden  rule 
applies.  Boys  and  girls  will  treat  you 
as  you  treat  them.  The  slowest  learner 
will  never  really  learn  to  read  well, 
but  he’ll  know  if  you  are  picking  on 
him.  Warn  your  children  if  you  have 
a  headache.  Boys  and  girls  know  you 
are  a  human  being  likely  to  get  ir¬ 
ritable  because  of  some  illness.  They’ll 
watch  their  steps  a  little  more  closely 
too. 

When  your  children  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  can’t  answer,  tell  Uiem 
that  you  don’t  know.  Try  to  develop 
a  healthy  attitude  toward  the  idea  that 
teachers  don’t  know  everything.  Have 
the  children  look  up  the  answer  to 
that  question,  and  you  have  learned 
something  too! 

WORK  IS  O.K. 

Most  boys  and  girls  have  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  they  will  have 
to  work  hard  during  their  lifetime. 
Start  them  working  in  your  classroom, 
and  don’t  let  them  stop.  Set  high 
standards  for  each  child’s  work,  and 
the  more  you  expect,  the  more  you  are 
likely  to  get. 

You  must  learn  to  get  along  with 
your  fellow  teachers.  You’ll  be  told 
all  sorts  of  things.  That  teacher  up  the 
hall  is  a  poor  disciplinarian;  that  one 
down  the  hall  is  too  strict.  Ignore  it 
all.  Make  allowances  for  human  frail¬ 
ties  among  teachers  as  well  as  among 
children. 

Get  to  know  the  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Go  to  all  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  meetings;  not  just  the  first 
one.  Live  in  the  community  where  you 


teach,  and  take  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  people  will  come  to 
know  you  and  respect  you.  Don’t  be 
surprised  if  you  find  a  stricter  set  of 
customs  in  your  community  than  those 
observed  at  college.  These  customs 
may  not  even  be  lived  up  to  by  all 
the  members  of  the  community.  But 
you  should  live  up  to  them  within  rea¬ 
son.  Is  it  too  much  for  a  community 
to  expect  more  of  its  teachers  than  of 
some  of  its  members?  Not  if  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  set  a  better 
example  for  boys  and  girls.  That  kind 
of  teacher  is  teaching  by  example. 

THAT  FIRST  DAT 

The  daily  administration  of  the 
teacher’s  work  should  be  planned  and 
executed.  The  most  important  task  of 
a  beginning  teacher  is  to  plan  the  first 
day  of  teaching  to  run  smoothly.  The 
first  day  of  teaching  often  sets  the 
standards  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term — and  perhaps  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  beginning  teacher.  You  are 
the  teacher  during  that  first  day,  and 
the  children  should  know  it.  If  you 
are  not  the  teacher,  someone  else  will 
be. 


Planning  prevents  discipline  prob¬ 
lems;  in  fact,  discipline  problems  are 
probably  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  planning  done.  Children 
soon  realize  if  you  are  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  day’s  lesson,  and  you’ll 
find  out  that  they  know  by  some 
breach  of  discipline. 

Make  certain  that  all  paper  work  is 
done  well  and  on  time.  Attendance 
records,  book  orders,  in  fact,  all  paper 
work  is  where  the  teacher  is  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  principal 
of  the  school.  A  “good  teacher”  very 
often  is  one  upon  whom  the  principal 
can  rely  for  the  prompt  performance 
of  paper  work. 

The  teacher  has  a  wonderful  job. 
He  is  passing  on  something  of  him¬ 
self  to  a  younger  generation.  He  is 
meeting  new  challenges  every  day.  He 
is  enjoying  himself.  What  type  of 
work  can  one  find  to  surpass  that? 
So,  have  confidence  in  yourself  on 
your  first  job,  and  you’ll  succeed.  Both 
you  and  the  children  of  America  will 
benefit. 


Administration  Study  Makes  Progress 


By  W.  H.  WEST 


New  Jersey’s  Cooperative  Project  in 
Educational  Administration  is  moving 
forward. 

Background  information  survey 
forms  were  sent  to  the  chief  school 
administrators  of  local  school  districts 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  all  be  filled  in  and  returned 
shortly.  Brief  survey  forms  were  also 
mailed  to  presidents  of  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  responses  on  this  are  being 
received.  From  these  several  reports 
will  be  compiled. 

One  report  will  be  on  the  present 
status  of  administration  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  Another  will  be  a  report  on 
practices  in  and  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  selection  of  administra¬ 
tors.  Another  report  will  deal  with 
practices  of  boards  of  education  in 
their  organization  and  operation  as 
these  relate  to  administration.  Still 
another  will  offer  suggestions  of  types 
of  in-service  help  that  administrators 
desire  to  help  them  meet  better  the 
challenges  of  the  job.  Other  reports 


will  pertain  to  the  preparation  of 
future  school  administrators. 

Between  March  19  and  April  24 
seven  initial  or  pilot  studies  will  be 
conducted.  These  will  take  place  in 
Ewing  Township,  Delaware  Township, 
Wildwood,  Ridgewood,  Dover,  Vine- 
land,  and  Passaic.  From  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  two-day  experimental 
studies  and  from  the  replies  on  the 
survey  form,  guides  to  be  used  in  one- 
day  intervisitation  studies  will  be 
constructed. 

Suggested  intervisitation  teams  have 
been  sent  to  Superintendents  and 
Supervising  Principals,  along  with 
data  on  the  organization  of  such  teams. 
By  the  first  of  May  things  should  be 
in  readiness  for  team  intervisitations 
to  commence.  While  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  all  teams  to  complete  their 
schedules  during  the  current  school 
year,  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
completing  them  in  September  or 
October. 
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Plan  Now  For  TMs  SumiUer 


If  you  want  to  go  to  school, 
a  variety  of  interesting  offerings 
is  available  without  leaving  home 


Made  your  summer  plans  yet?  Do 
you  think  that  you  might  like  to 
take  a  few  courses  without  going  too 
far  from  home? 

You  can  certainly  do  it.  And  the 
courses  sound  interesting.  Here  is 
a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  op- 
|K)rtunities  available  at  colleges  in  New 
Jersey.  Among  them  are  television, 
the  United  Nations,  and  China  at 
Montclair,  driver  education  and  con¬ 
servation  education  at  Trenton,  a 
seminar  on  Russia  at  Newark,  camp¬ 
ing  education,  conservation  and  field 
science  in  Stokes  State  Forest,  and  the 
clinical  teaching  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  at  Glassboro.  Travel  minded 
teachers  can  accumulate  points  as  well 
on  field  courses  sponsored  by  the 
Trenton  and  Montclair  colleges. 

TV  AT  MONTCLAIR 

Newest  addition  to  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  offerings  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  (June  30  to  August 
13)  is  the  Television  in  Education 
Workshop  (Integration  407).  A  lab¬ 
oratory  course  designed  to  develop 
the  techniques,  methods,  standards, 
procedures  and  criteria  pertaining  to 
the  special  place  of  television-in-edu- 
cation,  the  class  will  provide  actual 
training  in  the  use  of  standard  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  on  campus.  Field 
trips  to  local  television  laboratories 
and  studios  will  also  be  included. 

Offered  for  the  first  time  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Workshop  in  Citizenship  Edu¬ 
cation  will  be  given  in  two  parts  this 
year;  it  will  emphasize  the  plans  and 
materials  developed  by  tbe  Citizen¬ 
ship  Education  Project  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
Montclair’s  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
will  conduct  a  field  study  course  of  62 
days  of  directed  travel.  Providing  an 
opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated 
view  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
the  trip  through  26  states  will  cover 
12,500  miles.  The  chartered  bus  will 
leave  the  campus  June  28;  return  Aug. 
26. 

The  China  Institute,  now  in  its 
eighth  year,  will  be  offered  from  June 
30  to  July  12,  with  four  courses  listed: 
History  of  Chinese  Art;  A  Survey  of 
Great  Chinese  Literature;  China:  The 
Evolution  of  a  Nation,  and  China 
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Workshop.  The  true  character  of  the 
Chinese  people  will  be  stressed. 

Because  of  popular  demand,  the  sec¬ 
ond  United  Nations  Institute  and 
Workshop  will  be  offered  from  July 
14  to  July  25.  The  only  Institute  of 
its  kind  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
courses  will  stress  the  strengths  and 
trouble  spots  in  the  UN  functioning 
processes.  High-ranking  UN  staff 
members  and  key  figures  in  national 
and  international  governmental  circles 
will  address  those  attending  the 
sessions. 

Six  new  courses  will  be  offered  at 
the  N.  J.  State  School  of  Conservation, 
Branchville.  The  bulk  of  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum — designed  for  teachers-in-serv- 
ice,  college  seniors  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents — will  be  available  from  Aug. 
13  to  Sept.  2,  after  summer  sessions 
at  most  colleges  in  the  state  have  ended. 
Sessions  at  the  camp  will  begin,  how¬ 
ever,  on  June  15.  New  courses  in¬ 
clude  a  practicum  in  camping  educa¬ 
tion  and  administration;  a  practicum 
in  conservation  education;  school  arts 
and  crafts  with  native  materials;  field 
science  for  elementary  teachers;  field 
mathematics,  and  field  geography  and 
conservation.  A  two-credit  Driver 
Education  and  Training  course  will 
be  conducted  from  Aug.  11-22. 

TEACHERS  OF  HANDICAPPED 

The  Newark  College  will  offer  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
the  fields  of  education,  English,  fine 
arts,  health  and*  physical  education, 
industrial  arts,  mathematics,  music, 
science,  and  social  science  and  will 
stress  certification  needs  of  students 
wishing  to  become  qualified  in  the 
field  of  teaching  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  students  working  toward  the  su¬ 
pervisory  certificate,  former  teachers 
wishing  to  return  to  teaching,  teachers 
holding  secondary  certification  who 
wish  to  teach  in  grades  three  to  eight, 
jjersons  wishing  to  qualify  for  the 
school  nurse’s  certificate,  and  men  who 
are  working  toward  the  industrial  arts 
certificate. 

Offered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
undergraduate  program  will  be  a  sem¬ 
inar  entitled  “School  and  Society  in 
Russia.”  This  seminar  is  designed 
primarily  for  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  w’ho  are  interested  in  acquiring 


knowledge  of  the  history,  geography, 
government,  and  philosophy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  particular  role 
of  education  in  a  communist  totalita¬ 
rian  society.  In  this  seminar  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
l>e  made  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  summer  session.  A  comparative 
study  will  be  made,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  democratic  system  will 
be  developed. 

In  the  graduate  program.  Dr. 
George  Gens,  head  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  handicapped,  will  offer  for 
Ihe  first  time  a  seminar  in  speech 
pathology.  This  seminar  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  various  organic  and 
functional  disorders  of  speech  such  as 
stuttering,  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy, 
aphasia  and  articulatory  defects.  Cur¬ 
rent  literature  will  be  reviewed  and 
discussions  will  be  based  on  recent 
techniques  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  speech  dis¬ 
orders,  concomitant  disorders  or  a 
combination  of  these  disorders.  Visits 
will  be  made  to  leading  centers  of  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Glassboro  Teachers  College  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  1952  Summer  Session  from 
June  23  to  August  6.  Graduates  from 
Liberal  Arts  colleges  or  from  colleges 
preparing  Secondary  teachers  may 
secure  the  necessary  undergraduate 
courses  for  complete  certification  for 
teaching  in  elementary  and  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  grades. 

Graduate  courses  will  be  offered  in 
three  fields  of  work: 

1.  Advanced  work  for  Elementary 
Teachers; 

2.  Clinical  Teaching  of  Handicap- 
|»ed  Children; 

3.  Administration  and  Supervision 
of  Elementary  Schools. 

TRENTON 

At  the  Trenton  college,  Driver  H^u- 
cation  and  Training  will  be  offered 
as  a  pre-session  course,  June  16-27. 
Road  work  with  behind-the-wheel  in¬ 
struction  for  all. members  of  the  class 
will  be  followed  by  practice  teaching 
(Continued  on  Page  294) 
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WASHIXGTOX,  D.  C. 

In  ONE  Day  For  Six  (inflated)  Dollars 


For  many  years  the  Washington  Trip 
was  standard  procedure  for  high 
school  seniors.  Their  trip  generally 
required  three  days  and  considerable 
money.  Among  its  usual  problems 
of  supervision,  the  nasty  spector  of 
discrimination  reared  its  head.  State 
officials  looked  so  askance  on  the 
journey  that  some  schools  gave  up 
the  trip  entirely. 

Before  the  last  war.  however,  boys 
•and  girls  from  the  eighth  grade  could 
make  the  trip  on  Sundays,  since  the 
railroads  offered  an  excursion  rate 
of  S2.25  round-trip  for  a  half-fare 
ticket  Several  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  took  advantage  of  this  very  low 
Sunday  rate  until  the  war  regulations 
brought  a  halt  to  non-essential  travel¬ 
ing.  Today  railroad  timetables  have 
been  so  speeded  up  and  travel  rates 
so  reduced  that  the  trip  can  again 
be  made  easily  in  one  day  on  an 
austerity  basis. 

Washington  is  not  “on  the  moon” 
or  “down  in  the  Deep  South.”  but  lit¬ 
tle  over  three  hours  by  fast  trains  from 
Newark. 

LOW  RAIL  RATES 

There  are  se\eral  possibilities  for 
obtaining  very  low  rates:  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  permits 
the  railroads  to  grant  a  reduction  in 
tariffs  for  conducted  educational  tours 
in  groups  of  fifteen  adults  or  thirty 
half-fares.  You  generally  ride  on  a 
regular  train  in  a  special  car  from 
which  the  general  public  b  barred.  In 
fact,  you  ride  like  visiting  royalty. 

Another  gimmick  is  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Tax  Exemption  Form  No.  731, 
obtainable  in  the  Federal  Building. 
Newark.  This  form  exempts  railroad 
tickets  from  the  Federal  tax  if  the 
money  is  sup^Jied  from  public  funds. 
From  Newark  a  half-fare  round-trip 
group  fare  is  $5.30,  no  tax.  It  isn’t 
difficult  to  arouse  interest  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  an  eighth  grade  history  class. 
You’ll  have  one  hundred  perc^t  re- 
♦•ponse. 

Y  ou  deal  directly  with  the  passenger 


traffic  office  of  the  railroad  of  your 
choice.  Y'ou’ll  find  them  most  help¬ 
ful.  They  will  even  arrange  for  your 
bus  transportation  in  Washington,  sup¬ 
ply  each  child  in  your  classes  with 
guide  books  of  the  city  and  send  you 
huge  posters  to  stimulate  interest. 

THEY  KNOW  YOU’RE  CXtMING 

No  doubt  you'll  select  a  train  that 
leaves  New'  York  City  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  Newark  shortly  before  9  a.m.  The 
stationmaster  will  greet  you,  with  the 
passenger  traffic  representative,  and 
your  party  will  be  escorted  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  platform  where  your  car 
will  be  located.  Armed  with  cameras, 
magazines,  box  lunches,  spending 
money,  etc.,  you  file  into  the  special 
car,  seat  yourselves  for  a  three-hour 
‘rip.  Before  you  reach  Elizabeth  the 
man  from  the  dining  car  comes  with 
apples,  milk,  coffee  and  sandwiches; 
the  dining  car  steward  knows  you’re 
on  the  train,  too.  So  does  the  station- 
master  in  ashington.  In  fact,  writ¬ 
ten  orders  are  issued  to  about  a  dozen 
lailroad  officials  and  department 
heads  making  known  the  fact  that  you 
engaged  a  car  on  train  No.  169. 

You.  the  teacher,  seat  yourself  at 
one  end  of  the  car  reading  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  with  intermittent  glances 
at  your  “dimpled  darlings.”  Permit 
no  opening  of  windows  or  leaving  the 
ear.  A  few  minutes  past  twelve  the 
train  pulls  into  l.nion  Station  in 
\^'ashington.  Here  yeiu  are  greeted 
by  the  bus  company  officials,  the  sta¬ 
tionmaster,  and  even  your  Congress¬ 
man.  who  brings  along  a  jihotographer 
for  publicity  pictures.  (Write  him 
almut  your  trip.) 

A  QUICK  TOUR 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin-  the 
Supreme  (>ourt  Building,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Capitol  Building 
are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
station.  These  three  points  of  interest 


*  Mr.  Cryezka  is  principal  <>(  School  No. 
9  in  Belleville. 


can  be  covered  in  about  one  hour  and 
a  half.  It  is  advisable  to  engage 
guides  in  the  Capitol  Building  (the 
cost  is  15c  per  child).  They’ll  take 
you  in  groups  of  25  and  escort  you 
all  over  the  building.  By  now  you 
have  spent  85.45.  You  can  explore 
the  Library  yourself,  and  then  walk 
over  to  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 
Here  is  a  magnificent  structure  of 
classic  Greek  architecture  with  the 
Corinthian  columns,  about  which  you 
taught  the  children  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Y  our  amateur  photographers  will  have 
lots  of  fun  before  its  beautiful 
entrance. 

It  will  be  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  now.  You  can  board 
your  buses,  which  you  engaged  for 
this  time,  in  front  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  (cost  SOc).  There  is 
more  than  enough  to  see  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  in  the  area  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial.  Confine  your  sightseeing  to 
this  area. 

They  take  you  first  to  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  (Closed 
Saturday  and  Sunday).  Here  guides 
escort  you  free  of  charge.  You  see 
.‘‘tacks  of  new,  crisp  paper  money  piled 
up  on  hand-trucks,  fresh  from  the 
presses.  From  this  jioint  your  buses 
will  take  you  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
your  farthest  point  from  Union  Sta¬ 
tion.  At  the  Memorial,  a  Department 
of  Interior  guide  gives  a  short  talk 
to  your  groups  before  the  Statue  of 
Lincoln.  You  continue  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument.  Everyone  is 
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whizzed  up  to  the  top  in  the  elevator 
(free  to  ^ildren).  While  going  up 
in  the  car,  you  will  hear  a  lecture 
about  the  monument  from  a  record¬ 
ing.  From  the  top,  your  children 
can  look  over  the  entire  city.  Over 
across  the  Potomac  will  be  seen  the 
huge  Pentagon  Building.  Going 
down,  you  are  treated  to  a  farewell 
address  from  this  recording.  There 
is  a  rest-room  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
ment  hill,  also  a  souvenir  store.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  nearby. 

BACK  IN  TIME 

If  you  made  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  company  for  a  six  o’clock 
time  of  departure,  you  better  make 
haste.  Cruise  through  the  Tidal  Ba¬ 
sin,  past  Jefferson  Memorial,  back  to 
Union  Station.  Taking  a  seven  o’clock 
train  will  give  you  more  time.  You 
may  have  to  make  changes  from  your 
pre-arranged  itinerary  because  of  un¬ 
foreseen  delays,  but  after  all.  you  act 
as  your  own  cruise  director.  When 
you  return  to  the  station,  pay  off  your 
buses.  Another  stationmaster  will  tell 
you  where  your  train  is  located.  You 
will  be  directed  through  a  private  gate 
to  the  train  sheds,  so  you  don’t  have 
to  buck  the  crowd.  Count  your  chil¬ 
dren  again.  In  a  few  minutes  you’re 
off  for  Jersey  and  home. 

You  will  find  that  your  trip  has 
vast  educational  values,  is  not  exhaust¬ 
ing  to  you  or  the  children,  and  has 
cost  only  $6.25.  When  you  make  ar¬ 
rangements  the  following  year,  many 
of  the  same  children  will  go  again. 

To  Be  Inaugurated 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WITH  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 
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CORRECTIHG  EXAMS  COnFERIHCE  WITM  PARENTS 

wmn  ^  ~J 

HEkPlNG  STUDENTS  AFTER  SCHOOi 

Rpprinted  from  tho  Michigan  Education  Journal, 


The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Lewis 
Webster  Jones  as  the  new  and  15th 
President  of  Rutgers  University  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  May  8.  Bom 
near  Portland,  Oregon,  he  attended 
Reed  College,  did  graduate  work  in 
economics,  and  has  served  as  President 
of  Bennington  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas. 

APRIL,  1962 


Convention  Plans  Favor 
Meetings  Of  Affiliates 

The  NJEA  Convention  Committee 
has  revised  plans  for  the  1952  meeting 
this  year  in  order  to  give  affiliated 
groups  more  time  for  their  meetings. 
According  to  the  present  schedme, 
there  will  be  no  general  meeting  on 
Friday  morning  (Nov.  7).  This  leaves 
Thursday  (Nov.  6),  Friday  morning, 
and  Saturday  morning  (Nov.  8)  open 
for  subject  matter  and  general  interest 
meetings. 

A  general  session  is,  however,  being 
planned  for  Thursday  evening,  to  be 
co-sponsored  by  the  NJEA  and  one  of 
the  affiliated  groups.  The  NJE)A  has 
also  indicated  that  it  will  arrange 
group  meetings  and  discussions  for 
Thursday,  if  the  affiliated  groups  do 
not  occupy  the  time  made  available  to 
them  on  that  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above 
change,  the  1952  Convention  will 
follow  the  same  general  outlines  as 
that  of  last  year.  The  annual  concert 
by  the  All-State  High  School  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 


May  15  Date  Is  Set 

For  Bosshart  Dinner 

Fifty  Years  of  Service  to  Public 
Education  is  the  theme  of  the  dinner 
which  friends  of  the  schools  are  tend¬ 
ering  Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart 
on  May  15.  It  will  take  place  in  the 
Rutgers  Commons,  which  can  accom¬ 
modate  more  than  1,000  persons. 

The  dinner  will  be  built  around  Dr. 
Bosshart’s  half  century  of  work  in  the 
schools.  Among  the  sponsors  are 
parents,  hoard  members  and  his  fellow- 
educators.  The  program  is  expected  to 
include  one  major  address  and  a  series 
of  tableaux  commemorating  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
1902. 

The  NJEA  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  has  agreed  to  support  the 
NJEiA  Centenniid  in  1953  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  find  or  produce  materials  for 
use  in  the  schools  on  the  development 
of  education  in  New  Jersey  over  the 
past  100  years  and  on  the  place  of 
education  in  the  American  govern¬ 
mental  structure. 

Rags  fti 


You  Elect  ^acuttcf 


Regulations  for  County  Elections,  October,  ^52,  Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee 


man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Office  or  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  then  the  Executive  Board 
of  any  such  approved  county  organ¬ 
ization  may,  by  formal  action,  desig¬ 
nate  the  members  of  the  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 


years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
who,  in  turn,  shall  report  such  nomi¬ 
nations  to  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  no  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  19  1952. 

B.  INDIVIDUAL  NOMINATIONS 
BY  PETITION 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 


YOUR  COUNTY  ELECTIONS — ^IN  DIGEST  FORM 

FOR  WHAT — Your  county  members  of  the  NJEA  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  State  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
(Posts  to  be  filled  will  be  listed  in  the  September  Review.) 

CANDIDATES — Nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by 
Petition. 

(See  Section  U  of  these  Rules  for  details  of  Nomination.) 

WHEN,  WHERE — Next  October,  between  the  13th  and  24th — at  Polling 
places  within  county.  No  voting  unless  there  is  a  contest 
(Names  of  candidates,  exact  date,  polling  places  in  special 
Bulletin.) 

IN  CHARGE — Your  County  Elections  Committee — appointed  by  County 
Member  of  State  Elections  Committee. 

(See  page  195,  February  Review,  for  State  Deetiona  Committee.) 


L  County  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee  of 
five  NJEA  members  in  any  county  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  active  membership  in  the 
New  Jersey  Exlucation  Association  of 
1,250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or  ma¬ 
jor  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers.  School  districts  with  250  or  more 
active  members  of  the  Association 
^all  have  one,  and  only  one,  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250  members,  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  county  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  State  Elections  Committee 
^all  call  all  meetings  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee,  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  Committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Ejections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  furnish  ballots 
in  sufficient  number  for  the  use  of  all 
of  the  active  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Elducation  Association  in  the 
county  according  to  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  State  Elections  Committee,  and 
shall  employ  such  organization  for  the 
conduct  of  elections  as  may  be  set  up 
by  the  State  Elections  Committee. 

IL  Nominations  of  County  Represent¬ 
atives  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  Executive  Conrunittee 
'  and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  COUNTY  NOMINATING  COM¬ 
MITTEE 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  consisting  of  five 
NJEA  members  in  any  county  having 
a  total  active  membership  in  the  New 
Jersey  Exiucation  Assfxdation  of  1,250 
or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  each  2.50,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members.  School  districts  with  2-50  or 
more  active  memliers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one,  and  only  one, 
representative  on  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  each  2-50  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 


tee  at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  Office.  Such  requests  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  county  organizations  must 
be  made  not  later  than  April  30,  1952. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  association  or  organ¬ 
ization  is  approved  as  noted  above, 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  these  committees  as  selected 
either  by  the  county  organization  or 
by  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  at  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  by  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  office,  not  later  than 
May  29,  1952. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 


Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by 
not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Elducation  Association  in  the 
county  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  (5)  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided,  how¬ 
ever, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county,  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

(h)  that  where  a  school  district  ha.s 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elducation  Association, 
nominations  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made,  from 
any  such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Elducation  Association  in  that  local 
school  district. 
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2.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee.  In¬ 
dividual  petitions  must  carry  affirma¬ 
tions  that  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner  is  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  The 
County  Elections  Committee  is  to  be 
judge  of  the  validity  of  petitions. 

m.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  noted  below 
so  that  announcement  of  such  plans 
may  be  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  12,  1952. 

B.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call  of  its 
chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  dur- 
iM  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  12,  1952.  The  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  make  this  list  of  nominees  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  member  of 
the  NJEA  in  the  county  and,  as  noted 
before,  submit  this  list  to  the  NJEA 
office  no  later  than  September  19, 
1952. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one 
year  shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years. 
Due  to  constitutional  provisions.  Ar¬ 
ticle  VIII,  Section  1,  a  State  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  will  be  elected  in  1952. 

2.  One  member  of  the  Slate  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years  from 
cloae  of  1952  Convention),  to  succeed 
any  present  county  member  whose 
term  expires  in  19.52  or  for  the  un¬ 
expired  term  if  the  office  otherwise  be- 
('omes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  whose  terms  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  1952  Annual  Convention 
(term  two  years)  or  for  the 
unexpired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  are  county  representa¬ 
tives  and  must  be  elected  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  where  elections  to  these  offices  are 
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to  be  held  in  accordance  with  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  must  be  presented  to 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  not  later  than  5:00 
P.  M.  on  September  18,  1952.  Blank 
forms  for  individual  petitions  are  to 
be  secured  on  24  hours  notice  from 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  All  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  at  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Office,  within  24  hours  of  their 
receipt  (by  September  19)  by  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Ejections 
Committee. 

E.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  month  of  October  1952, 
between  October  13  and  October  24, 
inclusive,  at  such  places  and  on  such 
dates  for  each  county  as  the  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  or  a  person  designated  hy  him 
shall  decide. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  that  county  shall  be  held,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 

I\’.  Procedures  for  County  Elections— 
October,  1953 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  noniinees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 

[>ro[i«*rly  receivetl  by  the  county  mem- 
»ers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
will  Ite  published  bv  counties  in  an 
elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her 
name  and  school  address  in  the  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot. 


D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1952-53  must  be  presented 
by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote  at 
any  county  election. 

V.  Notifying  Membership 

The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  the  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to 
election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for 
County  Elections  and  Regulations  for 
State  Elections  (when  required  by  con¬ 
stitutional  provision),  as  adopted  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  shall  be 
published  annually  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  EJlucationid  Review. 

B.  At  least  two  weeks  before  peti¬ 
tions  are  required  to  be  filed  there 
shall  be  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  NJEA  Review  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions 
to  be  filled  in  each  county 

2.  Information  concerning  the 
filing  of  petitions 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committees 

C.  A  special  Ejections  Bulletin 
shall  be  issued  in  advance  of  the  wedc 
of  election  listing  the  names  of  all 
candidates,  both  by  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  petition,  for  coimty  of¬ 
fices,  including  a  list  of  the  polling 
places  for  those  counties  in  which  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held. 


State  Was  Leader 

In  School  Surveys 

New  Jersey  had  a  leading  part  in 
the  development  of  the  school-survey 
movement,  according  to  Walter  D. 
Cocking.  Writing  in  the  Educational 
Research  Bulletin,  he  says: 

“The  school-survey  movement  was 
actually  launched  in  1910.  In  that 
year  C.  N.  Kendall,  commissioner  of 
education  for  New  Jersey,  was  asked 
by  Superintendent  C.  S.  Meek  to  make 
a  study  of  the  schools  of  Boise.  Idaho. 
Mr.  Kendall  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest  and  presented  a  report  covering 
five  major  areas:  buildings,  teachers, 
course  of  study,  organization,  and 
community  attitude.  It  appears  that 
educators  looked  upon  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kendall  and  found  it  good,  for 
almost  immediately  the  idea  spread. 
In  1911  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard 
made  the  Monclair,  New  Jersey,  Sur¬ 
vey.  That  same  year  El.  E.  Brown, 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  and  C.  N.  Kendall 
worked  together  on  a  study  of  the 
Baltimore  schools.  In  1912  came  the 
Blast  Orange,  New  Jersey,  study  by 
E.  C.  Moore  of  Yale.” 
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EDVCATIOIS  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

.  ^ 

(Excerpts  from  a  statement  issued  jointly  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  President  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  were 
among  its  framers.  Copies  of  the  60-page  statement  are  available  from 
the  NEA  at  $.50.) 


These  imperatives  are  diallenges  to 
American  education: 

Preserration  of  a  strong  America  and  a 
•table  Western  world; 

Awareness  that  oar  national  well-being 
is  inextricably  bonnd  to  the  well-being  of 
aU  others; 

Communication  of  our  purposes  and 
commitments  more  adequately  to  other 
peoples; 

Maintenance  of'  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  with  those  whose  cooperation  is 
essential ; 

Awakening  to  the  significance  of  the 
free  system  as  a  powerful  revolutionary 
force; 

Humble  acknowledgement  of  the  di¬ 
versity  of  cultures  and  values; 

Recognition  that  peoples  seeking  self- 
government  must  follow  paths  their  feet 
are  able  to  tread; 

Dedication  to  patience,  integrity,  and 
moral  principle. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
and  needs  in  the  world  which  should 
condition  American  education  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  an  outlook  filled 
with  strain  and  pressure,  but  also 
buoyant  with  opportunity  and  sober¬ 
ing  with  challenge. 

In  the  long  run,  we  shall  not  serve 
our  own  best  interests  by  cutting 
back  the  education  of  our  youth.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  that 

1.  Whether  under  Selective  Service  or 
Universal  Military  Training,  no  student 
rfiould  be  taken  untU  he  has  graduated 
from  high  school,  provided  he  is  doing 
satisfactory  work  in  high  school. 

2.  High  school  curricula  be  improved 
to  provide  programs  adapted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  all  students 
so  as  to  reduce  the  maladjustments  which 
frequently  contribute  to  early  withdrawals 
from  school. 

3.  Pupil  personnel  services  in  high 
schools  be  improved. 

4.  Representative  groups  be  established 
at  community,  state  and  national  leveb  to 
plan  for  meeting  manpower  needs  without 
encouraging  high  school  students  to  aban¬ 
don  their  education. 

5.  Improved  programs  of  continuation 
and  adult  education  be  established  to 
servo  those  students  who,  in  spite  of  other 
measures  wiD  still  leave  school  early. 

6.  SpMial  programs  be  organized  for 
rite  full-time  education  at  high  school  levd 
of  yoan|;  people  vdio  upon  their  discharge 
from  military  ocrvico  may  decide  to  com- 
ploto  thoir  school  work. 


All  proposals  to  shorten  or  acceler¬ 
ate  the  traditional  programs  of  schools 
and  colleges  will  need  to  be  viewed  as 
long-range,  rather  than  emergency, 
projects. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  current 
emergency,  there  has  been  general 
agreement  that  education  must  serve 
two  purposes:  supplying  adequate  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  armed  forces,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
trained  men  to  fill  the  other  critical 
needs  of  the  nation,  including  its  inter¬ 
national  commitments. 

Our  potential  enemies  possess  great 
masses  of  population  from  which  to 
draw  military  forces.  Our  special 
strength  lies  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  military  effectiveness  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  our  armed  forces  by  an 
advanced  and  constantly  advancing 
military  technology.  But  this  tech¬ 
nology  involves  vast  supporting  indus¬ 
tries  which  on  their  part  must  be 
served  by  creative  science  and  efficient 
engineering  skills. 

Only  by  the  careful  selection  and 
continued  training  of  all  qualified  in¬ 
dividuals,  can  we,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  group,  be  secure  in  the  differential 
advantage  which  will  prevent  or  win 
another  world-wide  war. 

SELECmVi:  SERVICE 

To  those  most  concerned  with  the 
long-run  manpower  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  to  many  educators,  the 
objection  to  Selective  Service  proced¬ 
ures  is  the  wide  variation  which  may 
exist  in  the  selective  process  as  between 
local  boards,  under  changing  condi¬ 
tions  of  military  needs,  and  as  between 
individuals  of  similar  capacities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions,  regions  or  economic 
situations.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
local  boards  can  continue  to  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  timing  of  induction  of  able 
and  promising  students,  should  calls 
by  the  armed  forces  sharply  increase. 
In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
such  calls  will  so  increase  during  the 
coming  year  or  two  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  many  boards  to  defer  young 
men  who  should  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion,  even  if  the  board  is  convinced 
that  this  should  be  the  case. 

A  simple  proposal  is  so  to  amend 
the  law  as  to  require  the  deferment  of 


all  students  in  good  standing  in  ac¬ 
credited  collies  or  professional 
schools. 

A  less  drastic  change  in  policy 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  selective  control  of  students 
continuing  through  higher  education 
by  the  establishment  by  legislation  of 
a  board  or  commission  with  authority 
to  determine  educational  deferments 
according  to  immediate  and  long-run 
needs.  .  .  .  The  national  specialized 
manpower  board  would  be  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  the  categories 
of  students  to  be  deferred;  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  used  in  screening  out  such 
categories,  and  the  methods  of  certify¬ 
ing  individual  students  for  continuing 
deferment,  year  by  year. 

UNIVERSAL  MUJTART  TRAINING 


It  is  here  suggested  that  three  pro¬ 
posals  most  deserve  the  spiecial  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  American 
people. 

1.  That  a  program  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  all  physically  fit 
young  men  be  established  with  induc¬ 
tion  at  eighteen  or  eighteen  and  one- 
half  except  as  a  national  specialized 
manpower  board  with  statutory  author¬ 
ity  determines  from  time  to  time  that 
the  service  of  certain  individuals  (in¬ 
cluding  ROTC  students)  should  be 
postponed  while  they  are  effectively 
pursuing  education  or  specialized 
training. 

2.  That  a  program  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  all  physically  fit 
young  men  be  establish^,  with  mil¬ 
itary  service  to  begin  when  education 
terminates,  provide  that  an  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  shall  have  authority  to 
determine  the  limits  as  to  individual 
qualifications,  duration  of  education  or 
training,  and  area  of  education  or 
training  to  be  applied  from  time  to 
time. 

3.  That  a  program  of  comptilsory 
military  service  for  all  physically  fit 
young  men  be  established  with  induc¬ 
tion  at  eighteen  or  eighteen  and  one- 
half  unless  the  individual  is  enrolled 
in  an  expanded  system  of  ROTC  pro¬ 
grams  providing  the  flow  of  trained 
personnel  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 


Whatever  plan  is  approved  for  co¬ 
ordinating  education  and  compulsory 
military  service,  drastic  readjust¬ 
ments  will  be  necessary  in  most 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  But 
there  will  be  a  very  real  advantage, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student,  when  conditions  are 
stabilized  by  the  adoption  of  a  single 
understandable  program.  When  the 
chief  influences  in  life  are  predictable, 
one  can  make  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  youth  of  America  can  and 
will  meet  any  situation  that  is  clearly 
defined. 
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UNORDERED  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  .  .  . 

A  Teacher’s  Headache 

By  ALTER  B.  PATTERSON* 

Nudey 


Recently  a  publishing  firm  in  New 
York  City  forwarded  to  “thousands” 
of  schools  (this  is  the  statement  of  the 
company)  guidance  material,  pam¬ 
phlets,  monographs,  etc.  They  en¬ 
closed  postage  free  r^ly  facilities  for 
letting  the  publisher  know  whether  (1) 
the  recipient,  the  school,  wished  the 
remaining  books  in  the  series  sent, 
whether  (2)  the  recipient  wished  to 
retain  the  samples  for  his  use,  or 
whether  (3)  he  wished  to  return  the 
samples — in  which  case  the  sender 
would  provide  return  postage  and  mail¬ 
ing  envelope. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  October  16,  1951. 
The  Bureau  investigated,  and  received 
a  defensive  re{dy  which  amounted  to 
“No  request  was  ever  made  by  us  for 
payment  for  unordered  material;” 
....  “We  have  never  sent  out  material 
which  reouired  the  payment  of  post¬ 
age.  We  have  never  sent  out  material 
and  requested  jpayment  or  the  return 
of  the  package.” 

Their  statements  are  true.  But  we 
school  people  have  in  hand  some  books 
which  we  nave  not  ordered,  books  that 
are  not  free  samples,  books  that  are 
not  our  property,  and  books  that  we 
would  like  to  get  back  to  the  sender. 
Our  attention  is  forced  upon  these 
books  because  they  have  been  thrust 
at  us,  and  we  feel  a  moral  obligation 
to  get  them  back  to  the  rightful  owner 
— if  we  do  not  want  them.  Suppose  all 
publishers  used  this  practice — this 
trick  of  sending  us  unsolicited  ma¬ 
terials.  We  would  have  little  time  for 
actual  guidance  work,  school  work,  or 
our  children. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  see  what 
this  company  is  forcing  us  school 
people  to  do.  We  receive  the  package 
of  books.  We  glance  through  them, 
then  the  thought  arises,  “Is  this  free — 
a  gift  sample?”  We  read  the  explana¬ 
tory  literature  and  find  we  have  the 
three  choices  listed  above  in  the  first 
paragraph.  Whatever  our  choice,  we 
must  reply  to  the  sender — he  has  en¬ 
closed  a  self-addressed  envelope.  If 
our  choice  is  No.  1  or  No.  2,  the 


*  Mr.  Patterson  is  coordinator  of  guidance 
in  the  Nutley  Schools. 


sender  will  bill  us.  If  our  choice  is  No. 
3,  the  sender,  upon  notice,  will  send 
us  an  envelope,  addressed  label,  and 
the  postage  necessary  to  return  the 
rejected  books  to  the  sender.  We  will 
then  go  through  the  procedure  of  re¬ 
packaging  the  books,  taking  them  to 
the  post-office,  and  breathing  a  sign  of 
relief — “At  least,  my  efforts  have  kept 
me  an  honest  person!”  And  we  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  horrifying  thought, 
“Suppose  every  publisher  of  school 
books  and  materials  used  this  method 
of  advertising?” 

The  publisher  in  his  reply  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  investigation 
has  said,  “We  have  never  engaged  in 
any  coercion  and  have  never  attempted 
to  foist  anything  on  anybody  as  your 
information  seems  to  imply.” 

We  challenge  this  statement.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Better  BusineM 
Bureau  agrees;  “In  this  connection  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  on  January  12,  1949  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  requested  the 
subject  (this  same  publisher)  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice  of  shipping 
merchandise  without  a  bona  fide  order, 
and,  although  no  definite  assurance 
was  received  from  the  company  that 
the  request  would  be  complied  with, 
our  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
was  informed  that  the  request  would 
receive  careful  consideration.” 

This  publisher  was  still  using  the 
same  practice  last  September. 

What  can  we  do  to  stop  such 
unethical  practice?  Should  school 
authorities  do  anything  to  help  stamp 
out  such  practices? 

We  have  investigated  what  Post 
Office  rulings  there  may  be  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  found  that  there  are 
none  except  for  the  sending  of  un¬ 
solicited  merchandise  C.O.D.  These 


rulings  do  not  cover  our  case  in  hand. 
Ihe  Better  Business  Bureau  cannot 
make  rulings,  but  can  only  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  the  companies  which 
resort  to  unethical  practices.  Our  case 
might  be  submitted  to  The  Federd 
Trade  Commission,  as  in  cease  and 
desist  order  No.  3812  (April  2,  1945) 
and  in  order  No.  5744  (June  29, 
1951),  but  such  action  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  educational  organization 
because  it  would  require  legal  repre¬ 
sentation. 

After  talking  with  many  persons  in 
various  positions  of  authority  these 
conclusions  have  been  reach^: 

The  receiver  of  uiuolicited 
metrhandise,  goods,  or  publica¬ 
tions  is  not  required  to  exert 
himself  or  expend  unnecessary 
effort  to  return  such  material. 
He  should  notify  the  sender  that 
he  will  hold  the  material  until 
it  is  picked  up  in  person  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the 
sender.  Even  though  the  sender 
may  forward  postage  and  a  con¬ 
tainer  for  the  return  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  recipient  still  is  not 
obligated,  although  he  may  con¬ 
form  if  he  wishes. 

The  recipient  is  not  obligated 
to  put  himself  out  even  to  the 
extent  of  carrying  the  package 
to  the  post  office  or  a  shipping 
point.  If  the  sender  does  not 
have  an  authorized  agent  pick 
up  the  material  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  receiver  may  in  turn  charge 
a  reasonable  fee  for  keeping  the 
unsolicited  merchandise  in  a 
safe  place  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

This  article  is  written  in  order  to 
save  schools  and  school  people  from 
imdue  trouble,  worry,  and  effort 
brought  on  by  some  business  firms 
which  resort  to  unethical  practices. 
The  author  does  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  materials  may  not  be  of  value  to 
the  profession.  The  author  is,  however, 
calling  attention  to  the  means  by  which 
some  business  firms  may  attempt  to 
profit  by  and  capitalize  on  our  honesty 
and  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  our 
time  and  effort. 
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Above.  Mr.  Mead  demonstrates  use  of  the  magnetic  traffic  board 
to  Margaret  Jenkins  of  Cranford  and  Bernard  Shapiro  of  High¬ 
land  Park. 

At  right,  Ur.  N.  O.  Schneider  tests  the  brake  reaction  time  of 
Thomas  Langan  of  Elast  Orange  as  other  class  members  look  on. 


Teach  Them  to  Stay  Alive  By  C.  STEWART  MEAD* 


Thirty-five  tholsand  killed,  over  a 
million  injured,  and  costs  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  three  billion  dollars! 

Those  are  the  approximate  figures 
of  the  Lnited  States  motor  vehicle 
casualty  list  for  1950 — and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  toll  will  be  even 
greater  for  1951  when  all  the  figures 
are  compiled.  Yet  there  is  no  wide¬ 
spread  public  reaction,  for  there  is 
DO  noise  of  battle,  no  roar  of  planes, 
no  chatter  of  machine  gun  fire,  no 
official  communique  to  excite  the 
population  to  clamor  at  such  terrific 
loss  of  manpower  and  money.  No,  no 
clamor,  no  publicity  outcry— and  yet 
we  kill  or  injure  the  equivalent  of 
almost  a  hundred  divisions  of  troops, 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  repair 
the  damages  to  person  and  property! 

Yes,  that  is  the  toll  we  are  paying 
on  the  highway,  a  toll  to  ignorance,  to 
carelessness,  to  indifference. 

Must  we  continue  to  pay  this  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  our  use  of  the 
automobile?  Must  we  continue  to  kill 
and  cripple  over  a  million  people  a 
year?  Must  we  continue  to  have  more 
casualties  in  traffic  than  in  battle? 

More  than  five  thousand  schools  in 
the  United  States  have  answered  those 
questions  with  a  vigorous  negative  by 
adding  to  the  high  school  curriculum 
courses  in  driver  education  giving 
teen-agers  the  information,  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  practice  in  driving  that  will 
avoid  injury  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Is  your  school  taking  steps 
to  save  lives? 

EAGER  TO  LEARN 

Why  start  with  teen-agers?  There 
are  two  main  reasons:  first,  they  are 


in  school,  available  for  instruction — 
and  they  are  eager  to  learn;  second, 
and  more  important,  accident  records 
show  that  drivers  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  have  five 
times  as  many  accidents  as  other  age 
groups.  That  fact  is  behind  the  in¬ 
creased  premium  rate  charged  young 
drivers  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Does  driver  education  “pay  off”? 
Do  the  results  obtained  justify  the 
time  and  money  spent?  Several  studies 
have  been  made  to  answer  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  asked  by  those  who 
maintain  that  students  should  be 
taught  in  schools  only,  not  in  real- 
life  situations.  In  all  cases  the  studies 
have  most  emphatically  proved  that 
driver  education  in  the  high  schools 
does  make  better  drivers,  that  the 
lessons  learned  in  class  and  behind 
the  wheel  do  have  a  high  carryover 
value. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  study 
was  made  in  Cleveland.  There  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  driving  records  of  over 
three  thousand  young  people  showed 
that  young  drivers  who  had  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  a  high  school 
driver  education  course  had  half  as 
many  accidents  as  those  who  had  not 
l»een  so  trained,  and,  further,  that  they 
were  rarely  at  fault  in  the  few  acci¬ 
dents  in  which  they  were  involved. 

In  New  Jersey  alone.  786  people 
were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  1950, 
and  the  1951  figure,  when  it  is  known, 
will  not  establish  a  record  for  us  to 
be  proud  of.  What  can  we,  as  citi¬ 
zens  and  teachers — and  as  parents — 
do  to  help  reduce  this  accident  rate? 


THEY’LL  DRIVE  ANYWAY 

The  one  big  thing  that  we  can  do, 
as  taxpayers,  is  to  insist  that  our 
schools,  which  pride  themselves  on 
teaching  students  the  things  they  need 
to  know  in  daily  living,  recognize  that 
the  automobile  is  definitely  a  part  of 
our  daily  life.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
our  high  school  students  will  drive  a 
car  within  five  years  of  high  school 
graduation.  Therefore,  the  schools 
should  prepare  the  future  drivers  for 
safe  use  of  the  highways,  helping 
thereby  to  reduce  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents — and  insurance  premiums,  and 
the  cost  of  highway  patrols. 

Several  schools  in  New  Jersey,  but 
not  much  mure  than  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  secondary  schools, 
have  recognized  this  responsibility  and 
are  giving  instruction  in  driving.  Many 
of  the  others,  to  be  sure,  are  teach¬ 
ing  about  driving  in  the  classroom, 
which  is  good  in  its  way,  but  this 
does  not  give  the  teen-ager  the  actual 
practice  he  needs  to  acquire  sound 
driving  skills.  Do  we  teach  swim¬ 
ming  without  using  a  pool?  Coif 
without  golf  clubs? 

Official  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  high  school  practice  driving  is  the 

*  The  author  of  this  piece  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  a  New  York  State  Teachers 
College,  where  he  was  director  of  driver 
education.  He  is  one  of  the  educational 
con.sultants  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  and  was  in  1951  guest  instructor 
at  the  teacher  preparation  courses  in  driver 
education  conducted  at  Montclair  and  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  at  Seton 
Hall  University.  He  is  currently  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  PhD  in  Safety  Education  at 
the  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York 
University. 
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Skill  Test.  Driving  in  close  limits.  The  driver  mnst  go  both  forward  and  back  through 
a  zig-zag  pattern.  Lines  and  stanchions  bumped  determine  a  score. 


Skill  Test.  Can  you  take  your  car  forward  and  bark  along  a  100  foot  straight  line, 
keeping  both  left  wheels  on  the  line? 


reduction  of  the  age  limit  for  learn¬ 
ers’  permits.  High  school  students 
who  are  taking  behind-the-wheel  train¬ 
ing  can  now  get  a  learner’s  permit 
at  the  age  of  sixteen-and-a-half — but 
the  permit  is  valid  only  in  the  school 
car  under  the  supervision  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  instructor. 

Obviously,  the  high  school  instruc¬ 
tor,  charged  with  recommending  his 
students  for  this  special  privilege  and 
with  the  establishment  of  their  life¬ 
long  driving  habits,  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to  society.  In  what  other 
field  could  poor  teaching  bring  such 
immediate,  such  apparent  and.  per¬ 
haps.  such  tragic  results? 

POWERFUL  BACKING 

Active  support  of  driver  education 
in  .New  Jersey,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  nation,  is  furnished  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Com¬ 
panies.  Inc.,  by  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association,  and  by  ihe  local 
AAA  affiliates  throughout  the  S  ate. 
The  former  makes  an  annual  grant 
of  funds  to  NYU’s  Center  for  Safety 
Education  for  teaching  and  research. 
The  AAA  develops  text  and  testing 
materials,  and  the  AAA  and  the  local 
clubs  jointly  provide  educational  con¬ 
sultants  in  traffic  engineering  and 
safety  and  assist  in  the  procurement 
of  dual-control  cars  for  use  in  school 
courses. 

These  organizations  have  a  high  in¬ 
terest  in  highway  safety,  and  they  all 
perform  services  other  than  those  men¬ 
tioned — and  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  contributions  to  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  Practically  every  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  manufacturer  to  local  dealer, 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
automobile  and  with  traffic  problems 
is  being  increasingly  cooperative  in 
assisting  the  schools  to  furnish  the 


best  possible  education  of  drivers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  cost  per 
pupil  should  not  be  computed  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  to  institute  a 
course  in  driver  education,  because 
monetary  value  cannot  be  placed  on 
human  life.  Who  can  say  that  the 
price  of  one  life  saved  would  not  pay 


the  costs  of  a  driver  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  countless  years?  Since  it 
tan  be  proved  that  driver  education 
saves  not  only  lives,  but  property  dam¬ 
age  and  doctors'  bills  and  time  lost 
from  work,  not  to  mention  the  in¬ 
tangibles  of  pain,  grief  and  worry, 
let’s  teach  them  to  drive — and  stay 
alive! 


As  CPE  A  Study  Gets  Under  Way 


Team  Working  on  First  of  Seven  Initial  Studies  of  the  Cooperative  Project  in 
Educational  Administration  in  New  Jersey.  This  picture  was  taken  at  Ewing  Township, 
Mercer  County. 

Front  row:  William  H.  West,  Coordinator  of  Project  and  Supervising  PrincipaL 
Belvidere;  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Coates,  President,  High  School  P.  T.  A.,  Ewing;  Dr.  Gilmore 
J.  Fisher,  Snpervising  Principal,  Ewing  Township;  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston,  Chairman, 
State  Coordinating  Committee,  Director  of  Adnlt  Education,  State  Dept,  of  Ed.;  Dr. 
Clarence  C.  Hitchcock,  Chairman  of  the  Team,  Snpervising  Principal  Hasbronck  Heights; 
Mrs.  Gladys  Brotherton,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Burlington  City. 


Second  row:  Clyde  Weinhold.  Recorder, 
Asst,  in  Adult  Education,  State  Dept,  ef 
Ed.;  Mrs.  Helen  Voorhees,  PrincipaL  Alfred 
Reed  School,  Ewing  Twp.;  Prof.  J.  Donald 
NeiU,  Acting  Dean.  School  of  Education, 
Rutgers  University,  and  member  of  State 
Coordinating  Committee;  Mrs.  Lettie  Lee 
Ralph,  Testing  and  Gnidance,  Ewing  Town¬ 
ship;  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Witham,  member. 
Board  of  Education,  Raritan  Township  and 
member  of  State  Coordinating  Committee; 
Howard  D.  Morrison,  Snpervising  Princi¬ 
pal,  Hamilton  Township,  member  of  State 
Coordinating  Committee;  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Howe,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Burling¬ 
ton  City,  member  of  State  Coordinadiig 
Committee;  Allan  Morehead,  Instructor  in 
Education.  State  Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair,  representing  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  and 
Dr.  Mowat  Fraser;  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Connors, 
Dean,  School  of  Education.  Selon  Hall 
University:  Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  County 
Superintendent  of  Somerset,  and  member. 
State  Coordinating  Committee;  Harry 
Cooke.  Vice-principaL  Ewing  Township 
High  ^bool. 

Absent  from  the  picture  but  present 
during  tbe  morning,  Mr.  Frank  Kriegner, 
member  of  Board  of  Education,  Ewing 
Township. 
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By  MRS.  K.  VANDERHOOF 

Boonton* 


This  is  the  story  of  how  one  second 
grade  class  planned  and  carried  out 
a  unit  of  work  to  meet  a  recognized 
instructional  need. 

Realizing  that  her  group  needed 
more  practice  in  using  money,  the 
teacher  began  to  create  situations  in 
which  the  children  would  become 
aware  of  how  little  they  knew'  about 
using  money  and  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  know  more. 

The  time  chosen  for  this  self-ex¬ 
amination  was  a  week  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  bringing  in  money  for  three 
separate  purposes;  the  weekly  collec¬ 
tion  for  mid-moming  milk,  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
and  the  current  project  to  purchase  a 
new  tank  for  the  class  guppies. 

It  went  like  this.  Elach  time  a  con¬ 
tribution  was  made,  the  individual 
child  was  asked  to  state  the  amount 
he  gave,  add  it  to  the  total  on  hand, 
select  his  own  change,  or  to  use  some 
phase  of  skill  with  money. 

A  FELT  NEED 

The  group  began  to  realize  how 
little  they  knew,  pointed  up  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  David  presented,  for  milk 
collection,  a  dime,  two  nickels  and 
ten  pennies.  Unable  to  count  the 
coins  to  determine  a  total  of  thirty 
cents,  he  finally  said,  “I  guess  I  don’t 
know  enough  about  money.” 

The  teacher  replied,  “Well,  we  can 
do  something  about  that,  can’t  we? 
Does  anyone  else  feel  we  need  to 
know  more  about  money?” 

“I  think  we  all  do,”  said  Margaret, 
and  the  others  nodded  in  agreement. 
So  the  stage  was  set. 


Now  was  the  time  for  the  planning. 
This  was  initiated  by  the  teacher’s 
question,  “Don’t  you  think  we  should 
decide  just  what  things  we  need  to 
know  about  money?” 

This  provoked  a  discussion.  The 
children  decided  that  they  needed: 

1.  To  recognize  instantly  coins  of 
various  denominations.  This  was 
later  extended  to  include  one  dollar 
and  five  dollar  bills. 

2.  To  be  able  to  count  coins  of 
various  denominations  to  build  up  to 
a  certain  set  sum. 

3.  To  select  the  coins  which  would 
most  efficiently  and  quickly  reach  a 
fixed  sum. 

4.  To  check,  for  error,  change 
given,  from  a  nickel,  a  dime,  a  quarter, 
a  half  dollar,  or  a  dollar. 

5.  To  make  change  from  a  dollar. 

“REAL”  MONEY 

Real  money  was  used  throughout 
the  unit.  Over  a  period  of  over  five 
years  of  such  a  policy  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  there  never  was  an  “incident.” 
Money  was  collected  and  counted  at 
the  end  of  each  period  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  took  pride  in  handling  and  be¬ 
ing  trusted  with  actual  cash. 

The  first  objective  was  realized 
through  examination  of  the  coins, 
through  games,  and  tracing  the  coins 
by  placing  a  thin  paper  over  one  and 
rubbing  lightly  with  an  orange  crayon, 
for  the  pennies,  and  a  pencil  for  the 
nickel  and  the  silver  pieces.  This  was 

*  Mrs.  VanDerhoof  teacher  i^rond  grade 
in  John  Hill  School.  Boonton.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  by  Eleanor  Rost,  of  I.ake  Valhalla, 
Montville. 


climaxed  by  an  exhibit  of  coins  in 
current  use — the  Roosevelt  dime,  the 
Liberty  dime,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  the 
Jefferson  nickel,  and  so  on. 

At  this  point  the  children  were 
asked  what  they  could  do  to  get  more 
practice  using  money.  The  hoped-for 
response  came-  “We  could  have  a 
store.” 

MRS.  HILL’S  STORE 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  store  for 
Mrs.  Hill,  a  well-loved  character  in 
their  reading  series,  who  has  a  toy 
store  in  her  home.  To  give  the  boys 
a  chance  to  be  storekeeper  sometimes, 
Uncle  Peter  was  to  help  Mrs.  Hill. 

The  children  brought  in  toys  and 
set  up  their  store. 

Catalogs  were  (consulted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  prices  of  the  toys  and  then 
each  toy  was  cut  in  price  for  the 
sale.  Two  children  whose  parents 
were  storekeepers  were  very  nelpful 
in  advising  about  the  reduction  in 
price  which  Mrs.  Hill  could  afford 
to  make. 

During  language  |>eriod8,  discus¬ 
sions  centered  around  possible  con¬ 
versations  between  storekeepers  and 
customers.  When  the  group  was  ready 
to  “play  store,”  they  took  turns  be¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Hill.  Uncle  Peter  and  the 
customer.  The  customer  was  given 
a  handful  of  real  coins.  After  he 
had  made  his  purchase,  he  counted 
aloud  the  change  whii'h  he  gave  Mrs. 

Hill. 

Many  learnings  were  involved  here: 

1.  in  using  pennies,  we  count  by 
ones;  using  nickels,  by  fives,  etc. 

(Continurd  on  Page  ,101) 
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A  two-ftory  brick  garage  stands  on  a  rear  comer  of  the  NJEA 
lot,  behind  ita  new  headquarters.  It  offers  an  apartment  for  the 
caretaker,  and  storage  space  for  supplies. 


A  dignihed,  attractive  sin  identifies  the  new  headquarters 
as  our  professional  home.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  colonial 
doorway  of  the  building. 


Leonard  E.  Best,  chairman  of  the  Slate  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion,  presents  Part  I  of  its  report  to  a  meeting  of  the  Federated 
Boards  of  Education.  Seated  is  President  William  Mitchell  of 
the  Federated  Boards. 


NJEA  Field  Representative  Fred  Branca  at  his  desk  in  our 
new  headquarters.  Mr.  Branca,  in  addition  to  his  field  work, 
handles  enrollment  problems  of  NJEA  and  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 


“Pictune 


.-s' 


William  Knrta  of  Middlesex  County  is  a 
memher  of  both  the  Stale  Assembly  and 
NJEA’s  Deleaate  Assembly.  He  is  shown 
here  at  an  NJEA  meeting  between  Joseph 
Kxeisell  and  Ida  E.  Honsman. 
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YOUR 

VACATION  HOST 
for  ECONOMY 
TOURS  and  TRIPS 


•  ONE  RESERVATION 

•  COMPLETELY  PLANNED 

•  LOW  COST  AND 

•  CARE-FREE  TOURS 

rOR 'COMPUTE  TOUR  INFORMATION 
CONSUIT  TOUR  lOCAL  AGENT  OR 
MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


□  TORRTO 

MACK  YEUOWSTORE 

Explore  nature's  wonderland 
. . .  Yellonrstone  Park.  See  .  .  . 
enjoy  Old  Faithful,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls,  The  Grand  Canyon 
of  Yellowstone  .  .  .  and 
hundreds  of  srild  bear,  elk, 
buffalo,  mountain  sheep  and 
deer. 

□  TORI  TO 

COLORFRl  COLORACO 

You’ll  treasure  the  memories 
of  Colorful  Colorado  .  .  . 
beautiful  DENVER,  massive 
mountains,  dense  forests, 
crystal  lakes.  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  Pikes  Peak 
and  other  thrilts. 

□  TOCR  TO 

COLBER  CALIFORRU 

You'll  be  captured  by  the 
romance  of  Wonderful  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown, 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  wharves 
and  cable  cars.  Then  a  thrill¬ 
ing  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood,  world  capital  of 
movies,  radio  and  television. 

□  TONR  TO 

HISTORIC  US1 

See  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  and  many  memorable 
sights.  Then  to  fascinating 
New  York  .  .  .  the  thrill  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  sights. 


AMERICAN  INSLINES,  INC. 

414  S.  RUcliit«N  Av*.  Cliic«t«  $,  III. 

ctnd  FREE  folders  ck*ck*d  obov«. 


Requisitions 

By  R.  S.  POLLACK.  Sayreville 

Requiaitiona  are  a  pain. 

TTiey  make  you  do  extra  work. 

They  make  you  think  unpleasantly. 

They  make  you  run  around  looking 
for  carbon  paper. 

You  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the 
extra  copies. 

You  ’’turn  them  in”  and  nothing 
happens. 

Months  later  something  you  don’t 
want  shows  up  and  you  wonder  why! 

They  get  lost. 

Nobody  ever  reads  them. 

They  are  an  unqualified  mess,  diabol¬ 
ical  devices  designed  by  sadistic  anony¬ 
mities  for  their  nuisance  value. 

Ordinary  ones  lead  to  nervous  col¬ 
lapse. 

The  best  ones  produce  ulcers. 

But  .  .  . 

if  properly  designed  and  intelligently 
used,  they  are  the  best  means  for 
getting  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it. 

Naturally  if  the  normal  cycle  of 
“requisition-delivery”  in  your  school 
is  two  weeks,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  “rush”  requests,  it  will  only  spoil 
your  disposition  to  requisition  some¬ 
thing  today  that  you  want  tomorrow. 
If  the  items  you  want  are  stocked  by 
the  system,  and  they  have  a  supply  on 
hand,  the  physical  job  of  picking  ^em 


out  and  getting  them  to  you  may  take 
from  one  day  to  two  weeks  depending 
on  the  distributive  organization.  If 
the  items  wanted  have  to  be  purchased, 
remember  they  must  first  be  approved 
by  successive  administrative  levels,  be 
checked  against  the  budget  for  avail¬ 
able  funds,  be  processed  by  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  be  ordered  from  a  sup¬ 
plier,  be  shipped  by  him  (if  he  has 
them),  be  received  and  checked  for 
price  and  quality,  and  have  invoice 
cleared  for  payment  before  they  can 
be  delivered  to  you.  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  usually  meet  only  once  a  month, 
so  it  may  take  as  long  as  one  to  three 
months  to  fill  this  type  of  requisition. 

To  be  effective,  requisitions  must  be 
clear,  complete  and  specific.  If  they 
are  not,  you  either  get  something  you 
don’t  want,  or  somebody  has  to  find 
out  what  you  had  in  mind,  either  of 
which  causes  added  delay. 

The  requisition  besides  being  an 
effective  procurement  device,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  record,  basic  to  budget  con¬ 
struction,  inventory  control  and  pur¬ 
chasing  procedure.  Treat  it  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  it  will  earn  its  keep. 


WANT  TO  PAY  OFF  SOME  OLD  BILLS? 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

(-uml>erland  Teachers  Credit  Union.  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewoo<l 

llssex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building.  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Emioyees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  .Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  61  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School.  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  .School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  .School  Emioyees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School.  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place.  Hillside 

•  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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LO!  TfS  SPRING 

When  mild  May  bears  green  banners 
Dyed  in  chlorophyl. 

And  Spring’s  bewitching  manners 
Lure  to  dale  and  hill. 

Oh,  come  and  follow  tangled 
By-ways  dim  and  old 
Beyond  the  fields  of  spangled 
Dandelion  gold. 

Clean  forest  scents  and  spices 
Permeate  the  air; 
Arbutus-bloom  entices 

Me  away  from  care; 

Azalea  flaunts  her  color 

On  the  mountain-side, 
Outdazzling  her  duller 

Rivals  in  her  pride. 

Away  where  tall  and  queenly 

Pines  and  poplars  grow; 

Where  calmly  and  serenely 
Crystal  waters  flow; 

Water,  lit  by  camp-fires  blazing. 

Plays  without  a  plot 
Exhibit  weird,  amazing 

Magic  strangely  wrought. 

Then  Fancy’s  tinsel  carvel 

Sails  enchanted  streams. 

And  marvel  follows  marvel 
As  in  drowsy  dreams; 

Fays  dance,  and  gnomes  are  trooping 
Down  an  eery  glen. 

While  Spring  skies  smile  serenely 
On  God’s  own  fellowmen. 

Helen  Scott  Diehl,  BelleviUe. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

**In  a  teacher,  perfection  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  month  is  hard  to  be  had.” 

Report  by  Edwin  Salters,  Union  Township, 
Ocean  G>unty,  1851. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SAY? 

By  MRS.  LEONE  A.  ROSE 

The  first  graders  listened  intently  to 
the  lovely  old  story  Black  Beauty 
by  Anna  Sewell. 

We  came  to  the  part  where  Mr. 
Wright  took  the  name  and  address  of 
a  driver  who  abused  his  horses.  This 
conversation  was  read  from  the  book — 
“I  should  have  thought,  Wright, 
that  you  had  enough  business  of  your 
own  to  look  after,  without  troubling 
yourself  about  other  people’s  horses 
and  servants.” 

Our  friend  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  throwing  his  head  a  little  back, 
said,  “Do  you  know  why  this  world 
is  as  bad  as  it  is?” 

“No,”  said  the  other. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you.  It  is  because 
people  think  only  about  their  own 
business,  and  won’t  trouble  themselves 
to  stand  up  for  the  oppressed  nor 
bring  the  wrong-doer  to  light.  I  never 
see  a  wicked  thing  like  this  without 
doing  what  I  can,  and  many  a  master 
has  thanked  me  for  letting  him  know 
how  his  horses  have  been  used.” 

“I  wish  there  were  more  gentlemen 
like  you,  sir,”  said  Jerry,  “for  they  are 
wanted  badly  enough  in  this  city.” 

A  fter  this  we  continued  our  journey, 
and  as  they  got  out  of  the  cab,  our 
friend  was  saying,  “My  doctrine  is 
this,  that  if  we  see  cruelty  or  wrong 
that  we  have  the  power  to  stop,  and 
do  nothing,  we  mtdte  ourselves  sharers 
in  the  gu^.” 

My  little  thinkers  were  in  sympathy 


Copyright  1952! 

ACTION! 

By 

WINN,  CHAMBERLAIN,  CHAMBERLAIN 


A  sparkling  new  literature  text  for  the  9th  grade — first 
of  a  brand  new  four-bnok  series  for  High  Schools.  Dra¬ 
matic  visual  appeal,  unique  teaching  aids,  skillful^ 
blended  selections.  Built  on  the  most  recent  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

B.  B.  M.  Faknswoith  —  New  Jersey  Representative 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Syracuse  2,  New  York 


with  the  horse,  but  obviously  doubtful 
of  the  doctrine. 

“My  father  says  to  mind  my  own 
business.”  Jimmy  always  spoke  right 
out,  and  many  others  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  him. 

“Which  is  right?”  asked  two  chil¬ 
dren  at  once. 

It  is  not  good  citizenship  always  to 
mind  your  own  business — nor  is  it 
good  citizenship  always  to  pry  into 
other  people’s  affairs.  1  wonder  which 
behavior  is  best  to  stress  with  little 
children? 

What  would  you  tell  first  graders 
about  these  conflicting  behavior  pat¬ 
terns?  1  want  to  know. 


At 


Thu  ♦omoui  onthmeht 
vArat  designed  fo  crown  your  teaching 
efforts  with  Better  -  Thon  -  Ewer  success 

ADVENTURES 
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By  OSBORN  and  RIEFLING 
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that  thinking  with  numbers 
^  becomes  q  teachable  skill 

I.  R.  RUNKLE.  RipnsMRaHw 
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authority  in  internationalism,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  odier  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities,  will  strive  to  analyze  the 
problems  affecting  Worldmindedness 
in  such  fields  as  anthropology,  archi¬ 
tecture,  art,  economics,  education, 
geography,  health,  history,  language, 
politics  and  science.  Since  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  elective  credit  will 
be  granted  for  this  course  in  the  School 
of  Education,  it  is  hoped  that  all  teach¬ 
ers  will  so  arrange  tneir  schedules  as 
to  be  able  to  enroll  for  it 

Teachers  in  all  fields  will  find  that 


the  1952  Sununer  Session  of  the  State 
University  provides  interesting  pack¬ 
ages  of  courses  in  connection  with 
the  Workshop  in  Worldmindedness. 
Such  packages  wiU  be  available  on 
the  graduate  level  in  general  education, 
geography,  home  economics,  lan¬ 
guages,  science  and  social  sciences. 

Rider  College  in  Trenton  has  sched¬ 
uled  its  summer  quarter  from  June  2 
tb  August  22.  Included  in  its  schedule 
is  a  methods  course  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  and  visual  aids,  and  a  workshop 
in  typewriting,  June  23-25. 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


Sninmer  Courses 

(Q>ntinued  from  281) 

to  class  members.  E.  Qare  Schooler, 
assistant  professor  of  health  education, 
will  be  the  instructor.  A  car  license 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  forty  enrollees. 

Dr.  Adalbert  K.  Botts,  professor  of 
geography,  will  conduct  a  16-day  bus 
trip  in  the  Geography  of  the  Middle 
West.  It  will  include  visits  to  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  points  in  and 
near  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Springfield,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and 
Buffalo.  This  travel  course  can  carry 
four  points. 

A  Workriiop  in  Health  Education  is 
scheduled  for  June  17-28,  1952  at 
Trenton.  It  is  planned  for  junior  and 
senior  hi^  school  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  the  health  supervision 
and  instruction  of  pupils,  including 
administrators,  teachers,  and  nurses. 
The  workshop  is  limited  to  participants 
who  will  be  selected  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  21  counties  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  Jersey  Tuber¬ 
culosis  League  and  the  county  tuber¬ 
culosis  associations. 

Another  four-pointer  is  the  conser¬ 
vation  education  workshop  from  July 
7-25.  It  consists  of  trips  in  the  college 
bus,  illustrated  lectures,  conferences, 
and  round  table  discussions.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  of  other  organizations 
will  cooperate  in  this  program,  and 
particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
die  needs  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  teachers.  Teachers  will 
be  encouraged  to  develop  individual 
programs  in  conservation  education 
for  their  particular  needs.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  25,  and  several 
scholarships  are  available. 

Also  available  on  the  Trenton 
campus  this  summer  is  a  workshop 
in  early  childhood  education  (July 
28- Aug.  8)  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Irene  S.  Brauer.  Trenton  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  its  program  in  library 
science  for  school  librarians ;  as  a  rule 
four  summers  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  program,  and  it  has  a  gradu¬ 
ate  program  leading  to  an  M.S.  in 
Elementary  Education.  Like  other 
colleges  it  offers  courses  for  liberal 
arts  graduates  who  want  provisional 
elementary  certificates. 

Upsala  G>llege  in  E^t  Orange  lists 
a  number  of  education  courses  during 
its  summer  sessions,  but  stresses  even 
more  its  offerings  in  the  field  of  the 
liberal  arts. 

BI7TGEB8  OFT'EIUs  .  .  . 

For  its  1952  Summer  session  in 
New  Brunswick  the  State  University 
is  developing  particularly  for  teachers, 
and  teachers  in  ail  fields,  a  very  special 
course  which  it  is  calling  a  Workshop 
in  Worldmindedness.  This  course  will 
be  directed  by  a  nationally  recognized 


Tht  advertising  coupons  in  your  magazine  58. 
offer  some  excellent  material  which  has  been 
prepared  especially  for  you.  This  column 
gives  only  a  partial  list  of  the  many  attrac¬ 
tive  offerings  to  be  found  in  this  issue.  The 
coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience  in 
ordering. 

55.  Set  of  Seven  Wall  Charts  on  Bail- 
road  Transportation — Each  22  x  34 
inches,  (file  folded  to  8H  x  11)  and 
printed  in  color.  Text  and  pictures 
tell  story.  Teaching  unit  sugges¬ 
tions  for  teachers.  Chart  tides: 

Going  Places  by  Rail,  Railroads  and 
the  Community,  Railroads  and  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  Railroads  and  In¬ 
dustry,  Railroads  and  the  American 
Life,  How  Railroads  Serve  and 
Railroads  and  World  Trade.  Avail¬ 
able  one  set  per  classroom.  (Asso- 
ciadon  of  American  Railroads) 

56.  Posture  Posters  set  of  7-designed 
for  use  in  the  classroom  to  assist 
teachers  in  maintaining  helpful 
posture.  (American  Seating  (Com¬ 
pany) 

57.  Picture  folder  of  famous  composers. 

The  pictorial  review  of  49  great  ^9. 
figures  in  music,  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present,  has  been 
issued  in  a  new  format.  Many  of 

the  composers’  portraits  have  been 
changed  to  bring  out  to  the  best  67. 
advantage  the  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  subject.  Seven  com¬ 
posers  have  been  dropped  from  the 
new  issue,  and  14  who  have  been 
recognized  more  widely  in  recent 
years,  some  of  them  comtemporary, 
have  been  added.  One  copy  only 
to  a  teacher.  (RCA  Victor) 


School  Master  folder  completely  de¬ 
scribes  this  newest  member  of  the 
SVE  projector  family  and  suggests 
ways  it  may  be  us^  most  effec¬ 
tively  within  the  large  or  the  small 
school.  In  color.  Illustrated.  (So¬ 
ciety  for  Visual  Education) 

20.  The  Oenle  Story.  A  16-page  full- 
color  book  in  which  a  (jienie  shows 
a  schoolboy  the  part  that  coal  plays 
in  our  daily  lives.  (Bituminous 
Coal  Institute) 

43.  A  Spring  Supplement  to  the  1951-it 
EBFUms  Catalog  lists  and  describes 
90  new  titles  that  are  released  now 
or  will  be  released  later  in  the 
spring,  summer  or  fall.  If  you  have 
a  sound  projector  and  are  using 
classroom  films  in  your  school,  you 
will  want  the  Supplement. 

45.  How  to  Increase  Reading  SkUls  is  a 
16-^age  booklet  which  outlines  four 
steps  which  teachers  have  found 
helpful  on  this  problem.  Techniques 
suggested  are  useful  only  above  the 
primary  level.  (Webster  Publishing 
Company) 

Vacation  tour  folders  outlining 
itineraries  on  trips  to  Magic  Yellow¬ 
stone,  the  Historic  East,  Golden 
California  and  Colorful  Colorado. 
(American  Buslines) 

Supidement  No.  1  to  catalog  “U.  S. 
Government  Films  for  School  and 
Industry”  issued  by  United  World 
Films.  The  original  catalog  plus 
the  supplement  describes  more  than 
2S00  U.  S.  Government  films  and 
filmstrips  that  are  sold  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract  by  United  World 
Films. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachebs  Magazines,  Inc 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  Three 
cents  is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 
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Your  background  specially 

qualifies  you  to  earn  a 

GUARANTEED  INCOME 

this  summer! 


satisfying  that  many  teachers  continue  with  us 
throughout  the  year  on  a  part-time  basis. 

You  cannot  foil,  when  you  do  this  work  by 
our  proved  methods.  Regardless  of  results,  a 
substantial  income  is  guaranteed!  We  give  you 
free  training  and  help  you  in  every  way  possible. 
Some  of  our  highest-paid  representatives  have 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  teachers! 

Don't  miss  out  on  this  golden  opportunity  to 
wind  up  the  summer  with  $1,000  or  more  extra 
income!  Mail  the  coupon  below  note/ 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
(A  Marshall  Field-owned  organization) 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


In  1951#  3500  teachers  found  that  by  repre¬ 
senting  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  right  in 
their  home  areas  they  could  earn  substantial 
incomes  all  summer  long.  Yet,  3,000  of  these 
teachers  had  never  had  any  selling  experience 
before! 

It's  pleasant#  dignified#  profitable!  Many 
teachers  earn  $100  a  week  or  more.  And  this 
stimulating  summer  assignment  has  proved  so 

Read  what  these  teachers  say  about  their 
success  with  this  stimulating  projeeff 


I  wot  firodi  Aftor  •lovon  yoors  In  ono  community 
o«  o  suporintofidont  of  scHmU  tho  poopio  docidod 
thot  o  ctionoo  would  bo  good  for  thorn.  It  corteinty 
provod  good  for  mo.  I  now  poy  olmost  ot  much  In* 
como  tax  os  thot  community  poid  mo  for  o  total 
•olory.  Any  foochor  moy  dotarmino  this  for  himsolf 
by  working  with  you  during  vocotions. 

E.  L.  Hurlock 
TvIm#  Oktoboiwo 


To  make  every  week  of  the  summer 
count— for  you  and  for  us— we  are 
planning  this  summer’s  training 
classes  now.  Applications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  order  received.  tiU  our 
teacher  quota  is  filled. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


riocliis  a  Mt  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK  In  p  horn* 
epnni  up  unlimlind  odvantosM  for  Hio  chlldron 
and  tho  poronH  In  that  homo.  This  axporionca  wot 
so  satisfoctorv  that  I  hovo  tinea  bocomo  a  WORLD 
BOOK  roprasantativa  on  a  full-tlmo  basis. 

Kotisarina  Jonitinea 
SI.  tosila.  MLo. 


Mr.  Ooorgo  M.  Hayos 

WoHd  Book,  P.O.  Box  596S,  Chicago  BO,  IN. 

Ploaso  sand  mo  dotoils  of  World  Book's  Toochor  Plan,  showing 
how  I  con  oorn  $1,000  or  moro  this  summor. 


My  tolariod  school  iob  couldn't  bofin  to  oquol  my 
Incomo  with  WORLD  BOOK.  Durins  my  first  yoor 
with  WORLD  BOOK,  I  almost  doublod  my  formor 
school  salary.  It  wot  woll  worth  tho  comporolivoly 
small  omount  of  timo  spont  to  loom  about  this 
work— and  thon  hov#  my  own  butinou.  Actuolty 
It  bneomo  thb  turning  point  In  my  llfo. 

Willioni  R.  Dakin 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


^Electrons  Unlimited” — An  Exhibition 


By  KATHRYN  B.  GREYW  ACZ 

Director,  Division  of  the  State  Museum 


IN  CONTINUING  its  series  of  Research 
in  New  Jersey  exhibitions,  which 
began  in  1946,  the  State  Museum  hon¬ 
ors  the  electronics  scientists,  industrial¬ 
ists  and  manufacturers  of  the  State 
by  shoHdug  their  work,  products  and 
research  results  in  “Electrons  Unlim¬ 
ited.”  Together  they  tell  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  science  of 
electronics  throughout  the  world,  with 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  hub  of 
electronics  research  and  manufacture. 

The  Electronics  Exhibition  is  being 
presented  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  It  was  assembled  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  B.  E. 
Nelson,  who  was  also  advisor  to  the 
1946  Radio  Elxhibit.  Among  the  New 
Jersey  and  governmental  research  lab¬ 
oratories  and  manufacturers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Exhibition  are:  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telejdione  Laboratories; 
Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
Thomas  Alva  EMison  Foundation; 
Hanovia  Chemical  &  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Applied  Science  Corporation  of 
Princeton;  Palmer  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory,  Princeton  University;  Apphed 
Physics  Laboratories,  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University;  Port  of  New  York 
Authority;  Timg-Sol  Electrics,  Inc.; 
Federal  Telecommunications  Labora¬ 
tories;  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau;  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  U.  S. 


Army  Signal  Corps;  and  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Some  of  the  fascination  found  in 
the  field  of  electronics  is  expressed  in 
Dr.  Nelson’s  explanation  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum’s  Exhibition: 

“The  magic  of  the  electron  has 
ripped  the  curtain  off  a  new  world  of 
imaginative  creation  such  as  man  has 
only  been  dreaming  about  in  centuries 
past.  Just  what  is  this  thing  called 
electron? 

“Electrons  are  just  about  the  small¬ 
est  particles  of  matter:  30,000  trillion 
trillion  of  them  weigh  less  than  1 
ounce;  6  million  trillion  of  them  flow 
each  second  through  the  filament  of  a 
100-watt  lamp  in  order  to  keep  it 
burning.  Electronics,  a  comparatively 
young  science,  is  that  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  involves  the  use  and 
control  of  these  free  electrons,  i.e. 
electric  current  in  space.” 

There  was  need  for  a  mechanical 
means  to  direct  and  control  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  electrical  charges  through  a 
vacuum  or  a  gas.  Gradually  there 
developed  a  tiny  tube  which  has  grown 
into  a  huge  world  of  some  26,000  dif¬ 
ferent  electronic  tubes.  Inasmuch  as 
the  electronic  tube  is  the  heart  of  it 
all,  it  is  this  veiy-  tube  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  symbol  of  electronics — and 
of  this  Exhibition.  Tracing  its  gradual 


MODEL  OF  RADIO  TELEMETERING  TRANSMITTER,  carried  aloft  in  pilotlei,» 
guided  nisrile*.  tbit  equipment  built  and  esbibiled  by  Tbe  Applied  Science  (Corporation 
of  Princeton.  N.  J-  traniiniitt  to  obbeivert-  on  tbe  ground  a  i-onktant  t.tream  of  information 
about  wbat  is  happening  in  and  to  the  missile,  such  as  mioeile  speed,  height  and  heading, 
air  temperature,  fuel  consumption,  etc. 


AN  ARMY  ANTIAIRCRAFT  GUIDED 
MLSSILE  which  carries  tbe  telemetering 
transmitter.  The  missile  is  fired  and 
steered  by  an  electronic  control  system, 
developed  by  the  Bell  Laboratories.  A 
cutaway  missile  showingtelectronic  equip¬ 
ment  is  included  in  the  Museum  Exhibition. 
(Army  Ordnance  Photo.) 


m  _ 

STATE  DEPARTMENT 

|l^■ 


emergence  from  an  ordinary  light  bulb 
into  the  giant  transmission-power 
lubes,  from  fragile  laboratory  experi¬ 
mental  ideas  to  complex  “brains” 
which  run  electronic  computing  ma¬ 
chines — the  uses  of  the  tube  in  its 
many  applications  are  shown. 

After  establishing  a  Historical  Back¬ 
ground  in  electricity,  the  exhibit  ex¬ 
plains  the  make-up  of  the  Electron 
Tube.  Its  first  application  came 
within  the  field  of  Communication, 


of  color  flimstfipt  by  SVE  for  Uppr-lnfr- 
medioto  —  Sonior  High  •  Original  color 
sketches,  carefully  captioned,  animate  the 
fundamental  usages  of  Punctuation  ...  to 
make  this  subject  interesting,  underatand- 
able,  and  easy  to  remember.  This^  new 
material  stimulates  interest  in  writing, 
and  .stresses  the  significance  of  proper 
expression.  Marks  of  punctuation 
are  introduced  by  name  and  func-^" 
tion.  Kach  filmstrip  features  exer- 
cises  for  class  participation.  Author: 

Zelma  B.  Leonhard,  Ph.D,  V 


Ssri., 

Comma— in  Addrsi- 

SOS  and  Oatos 

A127.3  Comma  — with  Diroct 

Address,  Introductory 
Words,  Rnol  Query 

Comma— with  Ap. 
^sition  and  Parenthetical 
Expressions 

A127-5  Comma — with 
I  Clauses  and  Phrases 
A127-6  Comma — in 
Miscellaneous  Usoge  | 

1  END  AND  OTHER  COM-  I 
I  Tfa*  ^‘'NCTUATION  (No. 

i 

■  Punctuation  * 

I  ^  ^^■?/°'*"**’®***o"«iDosh  ; 

AI27-10  Ap®strophe  ond  I 

I  Quotation  Marks 

■  ^’37'Jo  !!'’'*«»"*<  Myph*" 

■  ^*27-12  Capitalization 

■  Each  filmstrip,  in  color, 

captioned .  |  5  5^ 

I  Either  set,  6  filmstrips, 

1**®"*^ .  30.00 

A1 27$  both  sets, 

I  12  filmstrips,  boxed  57.50 
I  nmr  dsaltr  •#  wf  ita  diract 

ah.  “.*•  *'''  f "»c»li«al  Cal 

■  1!2!  ri9***^**  •!  hMldfOd*  mt 

"•»  FllMsinpt.  2x2  Skrfn.  and  | 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  inc. 

A  Itusini-sN  (’orfiDnilKin  •  1345  Divorsey  Park woy  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


2  All  leads  bonded  to  the 
wood  to  prevent  pencil  breakage 

^  Leads  fine  ground,  compact— 
^  wear  considerably  longer 
thon  ordinary  school  pencils 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
non-metallk  white  pigment 

S  Pointed  ot  the  factory, 
ready  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  CO. 


Distributtd  by: 


J.  L.  HAAAMETT  CO. 
380  JollifF  Avenue 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Educators  like  our  School  Series 
PencUs  —  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
pencil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
All  are  made  to  most  exacting 
stsuidards: 


1  TRYREX...the  revolutionary 
*  orthodigital  shape,  designed 
to  fit  the  normal  writing 
position  of  the  fingers . . .  won't 
roll . . .  won’t  turn  in  the  hand 


Other  Museum  Exhibits 

Also  available  for  study  are 
natural  history  exhibits  and  habitat 
groups  of  New  Jersey’s  birds,  mam¬ 
mals.  fishes,  minerals,  rocks,  fos¬ 
sils  and  other  natural  resources  as 
well  as  exhibits  of  the  Lenni  Len- 
ape  Indians.  Why  not  plan  a  spring 
trip  to  Trenton?  For  class  ap¬ 
pointments,  please  write  to  Mrs. 
Patricia  de  Hahn,  State  Museum, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Trenton 
2-2131,  extension  220. 

which  includes  radio  broadcasting, 
loudspeakers,  microphones,  radar, 
facsimile  reproduction,  television,  ra¬ 
dio  relay,  micro-wave  and  other 
means  of  communication.  Another 
development  came  with  the  use  of 
electronic  principles  in  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence.  Fluorscopy,  X-ray,  diathermy, 
electronic  microscopy  and  radio¬ 
graphy,  as  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  better  known  means 
toward  better  health  for  all.  The 
Industrial  Uses  of  the  electronic 
fieculiarities  are  revealing  and  assure 
us  of  ever  better,  newer  and  ultimately 
cheaper  products. 

There  are  two  other  subjects,  in 
which  electronics  play  a  major  role 
and  which  this  exhibit  covers:  Defense 


yi gainst  War  and  Nucleonics.  Under¬ 
sea  detection,  precision  bombing  at 
faster-than-sound  speeds,  tracking 
flights,  warning  systems,  radar  nets, 
and  guided  missile  flights  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  improved  via  added  elec¬ 
tronic  features.  Together  with  these 
defenses,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
development  in  nucleonics,  whose  con¬ 
centration  is  by  no  means  upon  mak¬ 
ing  atomic  bombs,  but  whose  atomic 
byproducts,  the  radioactive  isotopes, 
are  used  in  a  multitude  of  detection 
work,  study  of  cosmic  rays,  and  in 
diagnosing  and  healing.  The  pro¬ 
cessing  of  fissionable  materials  is 
started,  watched  and  controlled  elec¬ 
tronically. 

To  be  sme,  electronics  are  here  to 
stay — and  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  them,  their  characteristics,  their 
uses,  their  possibilities,  for  they  make 
life  more  adventurous,  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Guided  tours  of  the  Electronics  Ex¬ 
hibition  may  be  arranged  for  school 
classes  and  other  youth  and  adult 
groups.  Lectures,  special  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  and  TV  programs  will  be 
announced. 

The  Ten  Commandmentg  contain  297 
words.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  has 
266  words.  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  uses  300  words  to  set  forth  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SALARY  SCHEDULES 

By  Fred  W.  Branca 
NJEA  Field  Representative 

llliat  is  a  salary  schedule? 

A  salan*  schedule  establishes  a  salary 
policy.  A  good  salary  schedule  is  im¬ 
personal.  as  inclusive  as  possible,  and 
eliminates  individual  bargaining. 

A  salary  schedule  is  not  a  contract, 
but  merely  a  policy,  which  wrill  aid  a 
Board  of  Education  to  prepare  for  the 
future  by  including  sufficient  sums  of 
money  in  their  budget.  It  also  serves 
to  inform  teachers  w’hat  their  annual 
increments  (increases!  wrill  be. 

How  do  we  go  about  preparing  a 
■alao'  schedule? 

Tbe  local  association  should  appoint 
a  salary  committee.  This  committee 
should  collect  data  such  as:  salary 
schedules  of  neighboring  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  school  systems  with  which 
you  like  to  compare  yourselves;  audits 
of  the  local  board  of  education  and  the 
local  municipal  government  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year ;  increases  in 
ratables;  assessed  wealth  per  pupil  in 
resident  enrollment ;  local  teacher  turn¬ 
over  overa  periodof  fiveyears  or  more; 
total  teaching  experience  and  training 
of  each  teacher  in  the  school  system. 
After  these  and  other  pertinent  data 
are  gathered,  they  should  be  organized 
and  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Who  should  ser\'e  on  a  salaiy-  com- 
mittee? 

We  suggest  that  only  those  who  have 
tenure  should  serve  on  a  salary  com¬ 
mittee.  While  it  is  good  policy  for  new 
members  to  be  assign^  to  such  a 
committee,  the  majority  should  consist 
of  experienced  members. 

Wliat  procedure  should  we  follow  in 
submitting  a  proposed  salary  schedule 
to  the  local  board  of  educa^n? 

The  first  step  is  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
posed  salary  scmedule  to  the  attention 
of  the  superintendent  or  superv'ising 
principaL  He  may  find  that  he  can 
get  the  board  to  adopt  it.  If.  however, 
he  is  not  successful,  the  salary  com¬ 
mittee  should  arrange  through  the 
superintendent  or  supervising  principal 
for  a  meeting  with  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  If  tlto  salary  committee  is  not 
successful  at  such  a  meeting,  it  can 
suggest  to  the  board  that  a  citizens’ 
group  be  formed  to  explore  the 
problem  further. 


RETIREMENT 

By  L.  B.  Johnson 
Review  Editor 

What  is  A-S81  about? 

This  is  a  bill  to  change  the  method 
of  fixing  the  State  payments  to  the 
Pension  Fund  each  year  as  its  **d'e- 
ficiency  contribution” — on  account  of 
the  obligations  which  the  State  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  service  before  1919  of 
present  entrants.  The  bill  provides 
for  annual  payments  by  the  State  of 
$2,000,000  each  year  for  this  purpose. 

Why  is  this  bill  necessary? 

The  Trustees  have  been  making 
their  annual  certifications  for  thb  de¬ 
ficiency  payment  under  a  law  passed 
in  1925.  Since  1948  the  State  ap¬ 
propriations  for  this  purpose  have  been 
frozen  at  $1,500,000  a  year.  This  has 
meant  an  annual  difference  of  some 
$2,500,000  a  year  between  the  amount 
certified  for  the  deficiency  payment 
and  the  amount  appropriated. 

Under  the  law,  also,  die  Trustees  had 
to  certify  amounts  unpaid  from  previ¬ 
ous  certifications.  As  a  result  the  total 
1951  TP&AF  certification  was  $20,- 
896,974  and  the  appropriation  was 
only  $9,973,428. 

The  psychological  and  public  re¬ 
lations  ^ect  of  this  situation  has  been 
bad  for  the  teachers  and  the  Fund. 
It  promoted  the  idea  that  the  State  need 
not  appropriate  the  full  amount  certi¬ 
fied,  and  it  resulted  in  news  stories  to 
the  effect  that  the  retirement  system 
was  asking  for  much  larger  amounts 
than  were  actually  needed. 

W’hat  is  the  truth  about  this? 

The  1925  law  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  State  would  pay 
off  its  obligation  in  a  limited  time — 
by  about  1953.  The  State  sought  to 
extend  that  time,  making  a  smaller  ap¬ 
propriation  each  year.  The  total 
obligation  of  the  State  to  the  teachers 
is  not  affected ;  it  is  a  question  of 
method  of  payment. 

Who  drafted  this  propoaaJ? 

The  bill  is  an  administration 
measure.  It  was  outlined,  however,  at 
a  conference  at  which  representatives 
of  the  Trustees  and  the  NJEA,  and  the 
Fund’s  own  actuary  were  present.  It 
has  been  approved  by  NJEA.  NJEA 
has  been  assured  that  the  change  will 
not  harm  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
Fund. 


STATE  SCHOOL  AID 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

1.  What  kind  of  state  aid  does  my 
district  receive? 

This  year  your  district  is  receiving 
(a)  special  aid  (crippled  children, 
manual  training,  library,  etc.),  (b) 
Pascoe  Aid,  (c)  Armstrong  Aid. 

2.  What  is  the  breakdown  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  of  state  school  aid? 

For  1952-53  Governor  Driscoll  is 
recommending  that  state  aid  totaling 
$25,954,781  be  sent  to  local  school 
districts.  Of  this  sum  $2,340,820  or  9 
percent  will  be  special  aid;  $16,979,140 
or  65  percent  will  represent  Pascoe 
Aid;  $6,634,821  or  26  percent  will 
consist  of  Armstrong  aid. 

S.  What  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  reiative  aliotments  of  the  various 
kinds  of  state  aid  in  recent  years? 

In  the  five-year  period  1948-49 
through  1952-53  special  aids  have 
climbed  $431,296;  Pascoe  aid,  re¬ 
flecting  soaring  enrollments  and  in¬ 
flation,  has  increased  $2,913,373.  To 
compensate  for  this  total  increase  in 
special  and  Pascoe  aid  totaling  $3,344,- 
669,  the  Legislature  has  cut  the  Arm¬ 
strong  appropriation  during  the  five- 
year  period  $2,794,655.  The  net  result 
since  1948-49  has  been  an  increase  in 
state  aid  to  local  school  districts  of 
$5.50,014. 

4.  Why  is  my  district  getting  Icm 
state  aid  now  than  it  received  in 
1948-49? 

If  your  district  has  not  experienced 
significant  enrollment  increases  or  in¬ 
creases  in  transportation  of  its  pupils, 
it  is  likely  that  your  state  aid  is  less 
now  than  it  was  in  1948-49.  In  1948- 
49  your  district  received  Armstrong 
aid  equal  to  $15.68  per  pupil;  in  1952- 
.53  this  figure  will  drop  to  $10.18.  The 
loss  in  Armstrong  aid,  combined  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  Pascoe  and 
special  aid,  means  that  your  district’s 
state  aid  allotment  has  been  cut 

5.  What  haa  been  the  relattonahlp 
between  local  school  tax  appropriations 
and  state  school  aid  appropriations  In 
the  past  five  years? 

Local  school  district  taxes  throughout 
the  state  in  1952  will  be  at  least 
$52,000,000  greater  than  they  were  in 
1948.  State  school  aid  to  local  school 
districts  for  the  same  period  of  time 
increased  $550,014.  Percentagewise 
local  district  school  taxes  climl^  41 
percent;  state  school  aid  increased  2 
percent. 
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Tlext? 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  sdiools. 


What’s  Our  Evidence?  “Fear 
that  radio  and  television  are  ruining 
the  reading  habits  of  the  nation  is 
nonsense”,  according  to  Olive  S.  Niles, 
director  of  Boston  University’s  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Reading  Clinic.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  they  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
reading  done  solely  for  entertainment,” 
she  says,  “but  they  actually  stimulate 
other  reading  by  opening  up  new  fields 
of  interest”. 

Thus  she  raises  three  questions:  Is  1 
the  total  amount  of  all  kinds  of  read¬ 
ing  as  large  as  it  formerly  was?  Is 
the  amount  of  recreational  reading 
diminishing?  Is  the  breadth  of  read¬ 
ing  wider  than  formerly?  She  would 
answer  all  of  these  questions  affirma¬ 
tive!  v. 

What  evidenre  do  you  have  in  your 
school  concerning  the  answers  to  these 
questions?  Do  you  keep  records  of  pupil 
reading  from  year  to  year,  and  attempt 
to  fix  causes  of  advances  and  re¬ 
gressions?  If  the  amount  of  recreational 
reading  is  slipping,  should  the  school 
provide  stimulation  or  accept  the  diminu¬ 
tion  as  inevitable  and  wholesome?  If 
the  breadth  has  not  widened,  can  the 
school  consciously  provide  conditions 
conducive  to  that  objective?  Since  read¬ 
ing  is  so  important  a  purpose,  ran  a 
school  justify  not  keeping  precise  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  reading  habits  and  practices 
of  its  students? 

Twin  Teaching:  Locie  Speak,  of 
St.  Albans,  West  Virginia,  reports  a 
study  on  the  advisability  of  separating 
twins  in  school.  In  small  schools,  of 
course,  separation  of  twins  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible.  In  large  schools  it  is 
possible,  but  frequently  schools  and 
parents  have  tried  to  keep  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  study  indicates  that  separatioti 
is  valuable.  When  twins  have  equal 
ability  and  are  kept  together,  there  is 
the  danger  of  their  l)ecoming  too  de¬ 
pendent  upon  «*ach  other’s  society,  with 
severe  emotional  shock  when  separa¬ 
tion  l>ecomes  ne<‘essary  at  maturity. 
When  they  are  not  e(|ual  in  ability, 
one  twin  tends  to  obtain  a  )>ermanent 
dominance  over  the  other.  All  evideiu'e 
si'emed  to  [Miint  to  the  fact  that  separa¬ 
tion  does  no  harm  and  does  stimulate 
greater  development. 

Doc*  your  school  have  a  definite  policy 
regarding  the  separation  of  twin*,  or  do 
yon  permit  the  natural  desire  of  parents 
to  determine  placement?  What  has  been 
the  result  of  your  own  observation  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  of  twins? 

PurenlH  us  GuitlcHt  The  Niles 
Township  Community  High  School, 
.Skokie,  Illinois,  has  discoveretl  a  great 
deal  about  vocational  guidance.  The 
students  (87  |H*r  cent)  beljeve  that 
parents  are  their  “chief  viK-ational  con¬ 
sultants.”  Yet  the  ttpinions  of  |>arenls 
differ  widely  from  the  st'hool’s  fitid- 
ings  concerning  pupil  interests  and 


abilities.  In  estimating  the  child’s  apti¬ 
tude  for  school  work,  37  per  cent  place 
him  in  a  higher  category  than  tests 
show.  Nine  per  cent  underestimate  his 
potentialities.  When  indicating  career 
areas  of  interest,  25  per  cent  of  the 
parents  picture  a  pattern  completely 
unlike  the  test  results. 

It  is  probable  that  parents  will  remain 
(he  “chief  vocational  consultants”  of  high 
school  youth.  If  this  be  so,  the  only  way 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBHSSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 

the  school  can  greatly  affect  vocational 
guidance  is  by  making  them  more  com¬ 
petent  in  the  advice  they  give.  Does 
your  school  share  the  results  of  its  aMi- 
tude  and  interest  tests  with  parents?  Do 
parents  and  teachers,  in  conference, 
establish  areas  of  agreement  regarding 
the  recommendations  they  will  make? 
Is  the  pupil  likely  to  suffer  if  such  agree¬ 
ments  are  not  reached?  Are  the  test  re¬ 
sults  dealing  with  aptitudes  and  interests 
so  confidential  that  parents  can  not  be 
made  conversant  with  them? 


■'  I'^v  N'T-  i>--- 


BOeOUNK 
BREEDING  RANGE 
and 

BOBOLINK 
WINTER  RANGE 


^  ‘Bobolink 
don't  hesuau 
to  cross 
islandUss 
stretch  of 
ocean  from 
Jamaica  to 
South  America 


jHhration of 


You  will  be  delighted  with  .ittractive 
loq-fTage  btuiklet  c-illed  migration 
OF  BIROS  sjwmsored  by  U.S.Dep’tof  the 

Interior.  T'he  author  is  biol-  - - 

ogist  Frederick  C.  Lincoln.  -J 

It  is  illustrated  with  exciting 
flight-ma|>s  by  Bob  Hines— 
two  of  which  are  shown  here.  ajjlfl 

Al  the  bock  is  a  list  of  the 
95  different  birds  cited  with 
common  and  scientific  1/^ 
names;  a  fine  bibliography  - 
and  article  on  bird  banding.  [_ 


=•"  vw  v 


The  booklet  tells  about  the  Mysterv, 
Advantages  and  Origin  of  mignition. 
It  gives  you  the  \N’hen,  How  and 

^ -  Where  birds  migrate  as  well 

as  sfieed  of  flight,  altitude, 
flight-routes  and  distances. 
The  continuing  study  of  mi- 
gration  of  birds  is  one  of  the 
important  subjects  today  in 
r  An  conservation  of  .America’s 
Jr  natural  resources. 


retie  Tern  in  migrating 
fly  25,000  miles  a  year. 


If  Further  Interested-  This  booklet  migration  of  birds,  as  described  above,  can  be  had 
by  writing  sup’t  DOCI’MENTS,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  35#  postpaid. 

Indoors  or  out,  at  play  or  at  home— wholesome,  \  \ 

WRIOUY'S  SFtARMINT  OUM  is  always  a  satisfying  treat,  r  ^ 

The  real-mint  flavor  gives  you  a  refreshiitg  little  lift.  A 
The  pleasant,  natural  chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright. 
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TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A  new  name  for  an  ol<l  friend 
of  the  teacher  since  1912 — 
TPU  who  will  now'  bring  you 

Com  {dele 

IISSIJ  RANGE 
PROTECTION 

Featuring: 

•  Sickness  and  Accident 

Protection 

•  Individual  and  Family  Group 

Hospital  Plans 

•  Life  Insurance  Policies 

This  new  company  was  formerly 
the  Teachers  Prot**ctive  Union  — 
who  since  1912  have  offered  the 
teacher  income  protection.  Over 
$9-million  has  h«*en  paid  to  meni- 
hers  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  TPl  B«*neHts.  Now,  in  order 
to  offer  a  broader  protection  for 
teachers  and  their  families  this 
company  has  f*een  reorgan ize»l  as 
the  Teachers  Protective  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  (Company. 

TEACHERS 
PROTEaiVE 
MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

116  North  Prince  Street 
Lancaster,  Penna. 


TFdett  See 

The  United  Nations  Flag 


EVER  did  I  realize  the  great  need 
for  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  tremendous  good  it 
is  doing,  and  plans  to  do,  until  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  recently  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  person  who  vehemently  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  United  Nations  flag  being 
displayed  beside  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  “in  any  place  inside  or  outside 
the  buildings  built  with  taxpayers’ 
money.” 

Most  of  us  are  prone  to  condemn 
and  criticize  that  which  we  do  not 
understand.  Perha})s  it  is  only  natural 
that  those  who  do  not  make  a  study 
of  any  project,  whether  great  or  small, 
will  receive  a  false  impression  of  its 
worth.  Condemnations  and  destruc¬ 
tive  criticisms  are  always  voiced  more 
l«)udly  and  listened  to  more  intently 
than  are  reports  of  the  quiet,  undra- 
matic  gains  a  project  is  making. 

Much  of  the  good  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  doing  seldom  reaches  the 
tjewspapers.  for  it  does  n(»t  make  the 
kind  of  news  that  the  majority  of 
readers  want.  Vishinsky’s  and  Malik’s 
rantings  are  dramatic  and  often  reach 
the  headlines,  ('onsequently,  people 
who  know  of  the  work  of  the  I  nited 
Nations  only  through  their  newspapers 
naturally  get  biased  and  incorrect  im¬ 
pressions.  Those  who  want  to  know 
more  about  its  great  work  can  re¬ 
ceive  worthwhile  information  by  join¬ 
ing  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  (New  Jersey  Branch, 
50  (Church  Street.  Montclair,  New  Jer¬ 
sey).  Also,  our  public  libraries  have 
many  good  books  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

The  aim  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  hope  of  the  world,  is  peace.  It 
is  true  that  Omiinunist  Russia  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
her  many  vetoes  and  vitriolic  con¬ 
demnations  of  the  Western  World’s 
plans  f*)r  peace  and  progress  do  much 
to  hamper  its  work.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixty  rnemlwr  nations  are 
not  Communistic  and  are  constantly 
opposing  the  few  nations  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bloc.  World  opinion  is  a  potent 
fac  tor  even  to  Russia,  and  those  who 
have  followed  the  workings  of  the 
1  nited  Nations  have  seen  Russia  yield 
to  it.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
the  world  would  be  safer  from  (Com¬ 
munist  aggression  if  Russia  were  not 
airing  her  views  in  the  councils  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Many  books  have  lM*en  writteti 
about  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  the  United  Nations.  Kven  the  United 
States  is  not  ready  to  adopt  in  its 


Mrs.  Maud  H.  Abrams  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Lower  Township  Consoli¬ 
dated  School  in  Cape  May  County. 
A  local  newspaper  published  a  let¬ 
ter  severely  criticizing  the  UN,  and 
opposing  the  flying  of  the  UN  flag 
b^ide  that  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Abrams,  who  attended  the 
United  Nations  Institute  at  Mont¬ 
clair  last  summer,  wrote  this 
answer. 

entirety  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  is  i)erhaps  its  greatest 
aim;  when  these  rights  are  instilled 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  world  peace 
will  be  a  reality. 

As  to  the  accomplishments,  1  men¬ 
tion  a  few — the  Palestine  dispute  and 
the  birth  of  Israel,  the  unofficial  war 
in  Greece  halted,  the  stopping  of  civil 
strife  and  the  birth  of  trie  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  the  breaking  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  blockade,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the 
technical  assistance  given  by  the 
Specialized  Agencies  to  bring  health, 
food,  know-how,  etc.,  to  the  unde¬ 
veloped  nations  of  the  world,  thereby 
winning  their  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

Of  course,  if  a  person  is  a  complete 
isolationist  and  is  determined  to  re¬ 
main  one,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  see 
the  value  of  the  United  Nations.  We 


Build  Arithmetic  Understanding 
Through  Pupil  Experience! 

ARITHMETIC 
^04  TODAY 

By  THOMAS  J.  OUREIL 

Slatr  Commiitioner  of  Eduemlion,  JV.  /. 

ADAIINE  P.  HAOAMAN 

Stmtr  Helping  Tencher,  Sew  Jenny 

NEW  for  Gradoii  1-8.  Builds  full  under- 
HtandiriK  of  each  proreaa  —  and  real 
ability  to  uae  Arithmetic  in  dally 
UvIdk!  Inaurea  .Vrlthmetlc  power  for 
every  pupil,  HucceHa  for  every  teacher! 

MEETS  NEW  JERSEY  BUUETIN  No.  1« 
SPECIFICATIONS! 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  TODAY  fuIOlla  the  phi¬ 
losophy  and  proitram  of  Arithmetic  in 
your  own  State  —  exactly  imrullelH  the 
re<|uirenientH  of  New  Jersey  Bulletin 
No.  16 !  Here  la  a  complete  textbook 
proKram  at  one-fourth  the  coat  of 
ordinary  texthooka!  Send  for  exami¬ 
nation  coplea  today  ! 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  CO. 

Afilinted  wilh  Americmn  Eduemtion  Frett 
490  S.  Front  St.,  Columbut  IS,  Ohio 
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must  have  the  majority  of  nations  on 
our  side.  If  Russia  wins  them  one 
by  one,  what  will  our  children  do 
when  Russia  has  taken  over  the  rest 
of  the  world?  An  isolationist,  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  opposing  the  United  Ma- 
tions,  must  be  thinking  only  of  his 
own  life  span  and  not  of  posterity. 

1  never  see  the  United  Nations  flag 
without  thinking  of  the  great  things 
for  which  it  stands — the  dignity  of 
man,  freedom  from  want  and  fear, 
ecjuality  for  all.  the  hope  of  a  world 
lorn  with  hunger,  disease  and  strife. 
The  great  flag  of  the  United  States, 
your  flag  and  my  flag,  can  never  be 
dishonored  by  standing  beside  a  flag 
which  represents  such  worthy  en¬ 
deavors. 


Learning  About  Money 

(Continued  from  Pa*e 

2.  building  with  the  largest  avail¬ 
able  c»)ins  first;  for  a  47  cent  purchase, 
using  four  dimes,  one  nickel,  and  two 
pennies. 

3.  lacking  the  large  coins,  using 
others  of  the  same  value  first,  as  three 
dimes,  three  nickels  and  two  pennies. 

To  assure  the  use  of  all  coins  and 
all  combinations  of  coins  tbe  child 
was  given  by  the  teacher  a  correct 
handful  of  coins,  after  he  had  made 
his  purchase  selection,  l>eing  sure  to 
include  the  combination  of  coins  in 
which  he  needed  practice. 

COMBINATIONS 

During  this  time,  the  attention  of 
the  entire  group  was  kept  on  the  trans¬ 
action.  After  the  customer  counted 
out  his  money  to  the  storekeeper, 
one  child  was  then  called  on  to  tell, 
what  coins  the  customer  had  used  in 
his  payment. 

l^ter,  when  these  skills  were  firmly 
«*stablished.  new  merchandise  was 
brought  in.  the  “sale”  was  over,  and 
the  children  were  given  more  than 
enough  coins  to  make  purchases,  thus 
giving  Mrs.  Hill  the  chance  to  make 
<  hange. 

One  dollar  and  five  dollar  bills 
were  now  introduced,  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Hill  made  change  to  each 
customer  for  a  one  or  a  five  dollar 
bill,  and  each  customer  checked  his 
change  aloud. 

Attention  of  the  entire  group  dur- 
i»ig  this  time  was  now  held  by  re- 
ipiiring  someone  to  tell  what  coins 
Mrs.  Hill  ha<l  used  in  making  change. 

During  this  unit  many  supplemen¬ 
tary  learning  processes  took  place; 
increase  in  judgment  and  evaluations; 
language  and  reading  ex|)eriences;  and 
the  social  adjustments  of  a  group 
working  toward  a  common  goal. 

In  a  happy  atmosphere  of  fun  and 
play  the  children  a<'compIished  objer-- 
lives  which  they  had  nM-ognized  us 
needed  and  had  set  up. 


Riel  RtrThotiglit! 


A  switch  is  pulled  . . .  the  great  steel 
tipper  —  one  of  the  many  modem  ma¬ 
chines  used  by  railroads  —  moves,  lifts 
tbe  freight  car,  turns  it  up  —  and  more 
than  6()  tons  of  coal  pour  forth.  From 
the  mines,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
America’s  railroads  have  made  another 
efficient  fuel  delivery. 

From  America’s  productive  mines 
more  than  7,000,000  carloads  of  coal 
moved  in  1951— moved  to  towns,  cities 
and  terminals  across  the  country,  wher¬ 
ever  coal  was  needed  for  heat  and  light 
and  jiower. 

While  these  cars  were  moving  up¬ 
ward  of  400  million  tons  of  coal,  other 
freight  cars  were  busy  carrying  liquid 
fuels  to  every  corner  of  America  —  last 
year  over  1,000,000  carloads  of  petro¬ 


leum  products  for  thousands  of  home 
and  industrial  uses. 

And  carrying  America’s  fuel  supply 
is  but  one  of  tbe  many  vital  jobs  that 
only  the  nation’s  vast,  efficient  railroad 
system  can  perform. 

Most  of  the  things  you  eat,  wear  and 
use  in  your  everyday  life  and  work  are 
moved  by  America’s  railroads.  For  the 
railroads  are  the  nation’s  basic  carriers 
of  g(xxls  —  hauling  more  freight  more 
miles  between  towns  and  cities  than  all 
other  kinds  of  transportation  put  to¬ 
gether!  Ami  you  can  continue  to  count 
on  the  raUriHids  for  the  peat  fob  of  trans- 
f)ortation  that  our  peat  nation  requires! 

You'll  onjoy  THf  /tr 

RAIIROAD  HOUR  every  IWj  -H. 

Monday  ovoning  on  NBC.  jn 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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More  thrills  per  mile 

from  your  Canadian  Pacific 
train  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 


SigM-«*s  the  glorious  Canadian 
Rockies-\\te  Diesel  way— from  your  air- 
conditioned  Canadian  Pacific  train!  Sights 
to  dwarf  all  other  mountain  scenery  you 
ever  saw.  and  no  driver's  worries! 


H’t  rai!-t»-ship  for  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  trips  in  the  Western  world. 
Perfect  beginning  for  your  most  thrilling 
vacation  ever— an  Alaska  cruise, 
in  Princess  style. 


h'or  information,  see  your  local  agent 
or  any  Canadi  an  Pacific  office. 


CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

For  Future  Teachers 

By  FRA!\K  L.  CLAYTON  and  MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT 

*  Montclair  STC* 

Those  who  will  teach  citizenship  must  acquire  fundamental 
attitudes,  hackground  knowledge,  actual  experience,  and  the 
techniques  of  imparting  what  they  know. 


Most  peoplk  will  agree  that  a  ma¬ 
jor  aim  of  public  education  is  to 
I  make  ourselves  better  citizens.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  agree  on  what  con- 
j  Ftitutes  a  “good  citizen”  and  still  more 
I  difficult  to  agree  on  the  best  methods 
!  of  producing  one.  Fortunately  there 
i  have  recently  been  a  number  of  valu- 
j  able  studies  on  •  this  subject.  The 
I  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  at  Syra- 
j  ruse  University,  the  Wayne  University 
I  — Detroit  Public  School  Citizenship 
Study,  the  Conference  of  Citizenship 
'  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of 
I  the  National  Eiducation  Association 
'  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
,  attempts  to  clarify  aims  and  develop 
techniques. 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
j  College  at  Montclair  we  have  been 


fortunate  to  be  associated  with  the 
Citizenship  Education  Project  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
which  is  making  exceptionally  good 
use  of  the  $1.4.50,(MK)  grants  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  All  the 
things  we  are  doing  are  not  new, 
though  some  definitely  are.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  crystalizing  our 
aims  and  objectives  and  that  we  are 
learning  more  about  how  to  reach 
them.  Our  Workshop  in  Citizenship 
Education  last  summer  was  success¬ 
ful  more  as  a  beginning  than  as 
something  concluded. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure.  If  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  are  to  teach 
for  better  citizenship,  it  is  the  re- 

•  Dr.  Clayton  and  Dr.  Moflatl  are  assiM- 
ant  professors  of  social  studies  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 


LEADING  TEXTBOOK  OFFERINGS 

READING  FOR  LIVING  SERIES 

by  William  H.  Burton,  Clara  Belle  Baker,  Grace  K.  Kemp 
A  complete  basic  program  for  grades  one  through  three 

GEOGRAPHY  FOUNDATION  SERIES 

by  Sidman  P.  Poole,  Thomas  F.  Barton,  (Hara  Belle  Baker 
\  readiness  program  in  geography  for  grades 
one  through  three 

THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US 

by  Sidman  P.  Poole,  Thomas  F.  Barton,  Irving  Robert  Mclbo 
Basal  geography  text  for  service  in  grade  four 

THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SERIES 

by  Charles  C.  Wilson,  John  C.  Almack,  John  L.  Bracken, 

.  and  Others 

.4  modern  functional  program  for  grades  one  through  eight 

Cnrrpspondenve  tutliciled  concerning 
thcBP  offeringH  for  claxnroom  use 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INC. 

730  North  Meridian  Street  468  Fourth  Avenue 

Indianapolis  7,  Indiana  New  York  16,  New  York 
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sponsibility  of  the  teachers  colleges 
and  schools  of  education  to  help  them 
with  background,  philosophy,  tech¬ 
niques,  materials  and  experiences  be¬ 
fore  they  start  to  teach,  and  to  make 
available  to  them  as  teachers  what¬ 
ever  resources  we  have  to  offer.  We 
must  serve  as  clearing  houses  for 
ideas  and  experiences.  We  hope  that 
we  may  receive  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  others  who  are  working  with 
the  same  general  aims  in  mind. 

PRACTICE  CITIZENSHIP 
First  we  want  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  citizenship  throughout  the 
college  itself,  and  in  related  com¬ 
munities.  This  must  include  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  responsibility 
in  relationships  involving  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  family,  fellow  students 
and  faculty.  In  matters  of  importance 
to  them  students  must  be  given  a  voice 
in  planning  and  direction.  It  may 
be  a  project  such  as  a  fund  raising 
activity,  w^here  all  planning  and  di¬ 
rection  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
students.  In  other  situations,  such  as 
planning  courses  or  establishing  a 
policy  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  public  property,  there  will  be  co¬ 
operative  planning,  in  which  adminis¬ 
tration,  faculty  and  students  share 
ideas  and  responsibilities. 

After  all,  college  is  a  temporary 
community  for  students.  We  must 


help  each  individual  take  his  place 
in  his  present  community  and  leam 
how  to  adjust  readily  to  new  sur- 
loundings.  He  must  leam  to  build 
new  contacts,  new  friendships.  He 
must  learn  the  meaning  of  community 
pride,  how  to  be  a  booster  for  a 
(ommunity,  as  well  as  how  to  point 
out  and  help  to  correct  the  weak 
points.  While  still  in  college,  stu¬ 
dents  can  take  part  in  such  activities 
as  community  chest  drives,  organizing  { 
pressure  groups,  corresponding  with 
government  officials,  entering  into  the 
(elebration  of  national  holidays,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  elections  and  in  debates 
over  important  issues.  It  isn't  enough 
to  talk  about  these  things;  students 
need  the  experience  of  doing  them. 

TEACHING  TECHNIQt'E8 

A  second  major  field  is  in  the  train¬ 
ing  in  techniques  for  teaching  citizen¬ 
ship  in  our  schools.  Some  of  the 
things  that  they  need  to  know  are: 

1.  How  to  utilize  community  re¬ 
sources  in  people,  places  and  objects. 

2.  How  to  help  pupils  organize,  in 
classroom  or  school,  to  do  the  things 
that  they  want  to  co-operate  in  doing. 

3.  How  to  teach  to  give  pupils  a 
general  grasp  of  the  character  and 
structure  of  government  as  it  is  and 
as  we  want  it  to  be. 

4.  How  to  teach  history  so  that 
the  events  of  the  past  are  seen  in  re- 


English 

IS^OUR  LANGUAGE 

by  Sterling,  Strickland,  Lindahl, 

Koch,  Rice,  Leafgreen,  Bishop 

a  banal  series  for  grades  1  -  8 

Vividly  written  by  experienced  teachers,  this  basal  series 
provides  training  in  all  the  language  arts  to  bring  each 
child  to  his  own  highest  level  of  achievement.  Guide  for 
Teaching  Grades  1  and  2;  Texts,  Studybooks,  and  Guides  for 
Teaching  Grades  3-8. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Ruth  G.  Strickland 

A  new  professional  book  based  on  sound  prineiples  of 
child  ilevelopment  and  common-sense  teaehing. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varirk  Street,  New  York  14 
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16mm  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURES  AND 
35mm  FILM  STRIPS 

2500  FILMS  Recent  Examples: 


THE 

PHOTOBRAPHER 


Life  and  work  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Weston,  illus¬ 
trated  with  his  view  of 
geographical  features 
of  California. 

TAN6LEW000 

STORY 


Scenes  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Ifusic  Festhrai, 
Ike  sebeoi,  and  Kous- 
savRsky  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony. 


Family  life  and  Ktivi- 
ties  of  rural  youth, 
highlighted  by  4-H 
Club  competition. 
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THIS  SUMMER  ENJOY 


via  Worfkfiasf! 

Thb  summer  choose  picturesque 
New  England  for  your  most 
memorable  vacation  —  and 
enjoy  More  of  it  by  flying 
luxuriously  via  NORTHEAST 
from  New  York  to  any  one  of 
34  key  New  England  points. 

You’ll  relish  New  England's 
lovely  lakes  and  seashore  and 
mountains  from  the  air . . . 
you’ll  arrive  rested  and  relaxed, 
hours  sooner.  This  summer  enjoy 
New  England,  enjoy  NORTHEAST 
—  perfect  companions  for  a 
perfect  vacation. 

RESERVATIONS:  Phone  or 
write  your  Travel  Agent  — or 
write  us  at  Logan  Airport,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

Morfkfiast 

Airlines 

flkST  hi  MIW  ENGLAND  SKIES 


I  lationship  to  the  present. 

]  .5.  How  to  help  people  see  the  re- 

i  lationship  of  our  own  country  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

j  6.  How  to  teach  pupils  to  know 
how  to  lead  and  to  participate  in  dis- 
I  cussions  of  important  issues. 


FUNDAMENTAL  ATTITUDES 


A  third  need  is  to  develop  funda- 
:  mental  attitudes  consistent  with  demo- 
i  rratic  citizenship.  This  may  include 
'  the  appreciation  of  our  heritage  of 
:  ideas, — ideas  of  those  whose  thinking 
I  and  whose  inventive  genius  gave  us 
^  the  institutions  of  our  modern  so- 
I  ciety.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn  the 
i  words  of  famous  sayings.  Everyone 
!  can  and  should  read  Jefferson’s  state- 
;  ment:  “I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar 
I  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
;  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
I  man.”  To  be  effective  each  one  must 
I  see  the  meaning  of  such  a  statement 
i  in  experiences  within  the  college  and 
!  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  protect 
our  freedom,  we  must  have  citizens 
I  who  can  feel  deeply  the  meaning  of 
such  a  statement.  Another  statement, 
a  basic  premise  of  liberty,  can  be 
learned  as:  “Those  who  are  to  be 
I  affected  by  a  policy  have  a  right  to 
j  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  that 
i  policy.”  Such  a  premise  must  be  felt 
!  and  seen  in  practice.  Students  must 


learn  to  insist — -and  know  how  best 
to  make  this  insistence  effective — that 
.such  a  premise  be  followed  in  practice. 

RESOURCES 

The  fourth  step  in  our  program 
will  be  to  develop  resources  of  use¬ 
ful  and  pertinent  knowledge  of  struc¬ 
ture  of  government,  of  our  institutions 
and  of  how  these  operate.  To  have 
this  knowledge  we  must  give  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  in  our  own  country  and  their 
lelationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  must  include  experience  in  the 
critical  use  of  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  show  the  growth  of  our 
country  into  the  industrial  giant  it 
is  today.  It  will  show  the  part  played 
by  such  organizations  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  business  men’s  clubs,  re¬ 
search  foundations,  labor  unions.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  po¬ 
litical  parties,  churches,  criminal 
gangs  and  health  clinics.  We  must 
not  neglect  the  changed  but  important 
place  still  played  by  home  and  family. 

Citizenship  education  for  teachers 
must  include  both  education  about 
malters  of  citizenship,  and  also  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  activities  of  the  good 
citizen.  Teachers  must  understand 
the  basic  principles  of  democracy  and 
must  learn  to  use  them  in  the  school, 
classroom  and  community. 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 


•  DURABLE  —  strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

•  SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snagging  hazards 

•  COMFORTABLE  —  extra-wide, 
extra-deep  seats  and  backs 

•  CONVENIENT  — fold  quietly, 
quickly,  compactly 

•  RUBBER  SHOES-long-life, 
replaceable 

•  3  SEAT  STYLES-formed  ply 

wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish, 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled,  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


BEST  FOR  EVERY  FOLDING-CHAIR  PURPOSE! 


<yfmeiieanSealinff(hff^>a^ 

WORLD'S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 
1776  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Farmer 


Lawyer 


Merchant? 


ci^fr 


In  1852.. .  7 out  of  10  babies  grew  up  to  be  farmers. 
In  1952  ...it  is  less  than  2  out  of  10.  Mechanized 
farming  has  led  the  way  to  this  change! 

Here’s  your  strong  and  husky  young  American,  1952 
style. 

He’s  a  trifle  young  to  worry  much  about  his  futxure. 
But,  when  the  time  for  picking  a  job  comes  along,  he 
can  thank  mechanized  farming  for  his  greatly  broad¬ 
ened  freedom  of  choice. 

Fact  is,  farm  machines  have  given  all  of  us  a  greater 
choice  in  the  kind  of  work  we  do.  Once,  nearly  all 
Americans  were  farmers.  Today,  less  than  two  out  of 
ten  of  us  are  needed  to  provide  our  nation’s  food. 

That’s  where  International  Harvester  comes  in.  For 
120  years  our  business  has  been  the  development  of 
mechanized  farm  equipment.  Three-fourths  of  all 
products  we  manufacture  today  are  used  in  rural 
areas.  They  help  farmers  produce  more,  in  less  time, 
with  less  effort.  And  they  make  farm  life  itself  more 
satisfying  and  rewarding  than  ever  before. 

Mechanized  farming— using  products  such  as  Har¬ 


vester  builds— has  led  the  way  in  making  us  the  best- 
fed,  best-clothed  nation  in  the  world.  Last  year,  29 
per  cent  more  food  and  fiber  were  produced  than  in 
1941.  That’s  quite  a  record  .  .  .  especially  since  there 
were  4  million  fewer  people  on  farms  in  1951  than 
ten  years  ago. 

Yes  ...  as  fewer  of  us  are  needed  on  farms  —  more 
of  us  can  choose  other  vocations  essential  to  our  na¬ 
tional  well-being. 

Young  Americans  today  can  still  be  farmers  .  .  . 
and  better  farmers  than  ever  before.  But  they  can 
also  be  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs  .  .  .  what¬ 
ever  they  wish.  The  choice  is  theirs. 

That’s  a  big  and  vital  contribution  of  mechanized 
farming. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HI  HARVESTER 

BuiWan  of  producft  ihot  pay  tor  thomtoh/ot  in  um  . . . 

Intornaiionot  Trutk$  *  McCormick  farm  Cquipmont  and  Farmall  Tractors 
Crawlor  Tractors  and  Powor  Units  •  Mrigoratort  and  froosors 


APRIL.  1  952 
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New  Jersey  Teacher 

Writes  Penna.  Story 


Vanderbilt  Is  ' 
Main  Speaker 
At  HS  Meeting 

Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  will 
make  the  main  address  at 
the  Secondary  School  Con¬ 
ference  at  Rutgers  on  May 
2-3.  Judge  Vanderbilt  will 
speak  at  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  meeting  on  “Teaching 
what  the  court  can  do  for 
the  citizen  and  what  the  citi¬ 
zen  can  do  for  the  court.” 
At  the  Friday  afternoon 
meeting  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  Frank  B.  Stover  of  Es¬ 
sex  County  will  talk  on 
“Character  and  Citizen  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Secondary 
School.” 

English  Workshop 

Many  NJEA  affiliates  are 
planning  special  group  ses¬ 
sions  on  Saturday.  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Pooley  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  will  be  keynote 
speaker  and  director  of  an 
all-day  workshop  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  topic  will  be  “Newer 
Trends  in  Teaching  English.” 
The  opening  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Kirkpatrick  Chapel. 
Non-members  of  the  English 
group  are  invited  to  register 
for  the  workshop  with  Ruth 
French,  Atlantic  City  high 
school. 

Field  Trip 

Geography  teachers  will 
discuss  field  trips  in  a  highly 
practical  way.  They  will  take 
such  a  trip,  covering  the 
geography  of  the  New 
Brunswick  area  with  a  stop 
at  a  point  of  special  interest. 
In  order  to  secure  buses,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  thosa 
who  plan  to  go  to  send  a 
deposit  of  a  dollar  to  Eleanor 
Wiegand,  71  Maple  St.,  Pat¬ 
erson  2,  by  Monday,  April  28. 

The  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Industrial  Arts  A.s.so<Ma- 
tion  will  hold  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Middlesex  County 
Voc-ational  School  in  New 
Brunswick.  Grace  Bok 
Holmes  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  will  speak. 


Discuss  State  Aid 

Essex  County  teachers, 
parent-teachers,  and  board 
members  staged  a  joint  forum 
on  “The  Facts  About  State 
Aid  for  Education,”  in  the 
East  Orange  High  School 
Auditorium  on  March  20. 
Grace  M.  Freeman,  former 
assemblywoman  and  member 
of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission,  presided  at  a  ques¬ 
tion  session,  following  state¬ 
ments  by  Leonard  E.  Best  of 
Summit,  Ivor  Watts  of 
Nutley,  Herbert  E.  Goldberg, 
and  Donald  G.  Lockwood, 
Mayor  of  Caldwell. 

Rutgers  Head, 

Crane  Address 
YocArts  Group 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
new  president  of  Rutgers  and 
Robert  C.  Crane,  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
were  two  of  the  main  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  1952  Convention 
of  the  Vocational  and  Arts 
A.ssociation  at  Asbury  Park 
March  20-22.  As  usual  the 
Convention  had  an  outstand¬ 
ing  banquet,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  speechless  all-conven¬ 
tion  luncheon  at  which  the 
“Ship’s  Plunder”  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Interest  groups  held  their 
traditional  meetings.  Among 
their  speakers  were  Dr.  Paul 
Collier  of  Connecticut,  Dr. 
Helen  McCracken  Carpenter, 
Carl  Ott  of  Union  Carbide; 
Fred  J.  Hartman  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Graphic  Arts 
Education  As.sociation;  Dr. 
Ronald  C.  Doll,  West  Orange; 
Jack  R.  Batterson  of  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Company;  Ma¬ 
rion  Quinn  Dix  of  Elizab<‘th; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Thompson  of 
New  York  University. 


Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College,  will 
give  graduate  courses  in 
Science  Eklucation  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  session  of 
1952.  During  the  past  three 
summers.  Dr.  Haupt  taught 
at  Duke  University. 


Muriel  Taylor,  Hackensack 
teacher,  is  co-author,  with 
Marjorie  Ruth,  of  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Story,  a  social 
studies  textbook  for  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  published 
by  the  Franklin  Publishing 
and  Supply  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
attractive  book  with  a  fourth 
grade  vocabulary,  dealing 
with  the  development  of  our 
neighbor  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  Much  of  its  material 
might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  New  Jersey  schools, 
especially  the  chapter  about 
the  Lenni-Lenape. 

«  *  * 

The  Training  School  Bulletin 
has  made  reprints  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  Dr.  Walter  Jacob 
gave  before  the  NJEA’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Teachers  of  Slow 
Learners  last  November.  Dr. 
Jacob  talked  on  “Helping 
Teachers  Recognize  ^me 
Mentally  Retarded  Types.” 

«  *  * 

Hamilton  Township  will  be 
writing  a  new  course  of 
study  in  Hygiene  next  year 
(1952-53).  It  wants  to  stress 
home  and  community  rela¬ 
tionships,  happy  living,  social 
behavior,  profitable  leisure 
time  activities,  and  ethics  for 
each  stage  of  development. 

*  *  * 

Newark  STC  has  just  re- 
printed  Materials  and 
Methods  for  Teaching  Slow 
Learners.  This  Curricular 
Syllabus  should  be  of  value 

and  interest  to  teachers  of 

exceptional  children.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  ($1  postpaid) 
from  the  College  bookstore. 

*  *  * 

Something  new  in  Engli.sh 
texts!  A  new  approach  to 
Ba.sic  English  for  Vocational 
High  School  Students,  has 
just  been  published  by  Globe 
Book  Co.  Authors  are  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Jochen,  Director 
and  Benjamin  Shapiro,  Curri¬ 
culum  Coordinator  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Vocational 
and  Technical  High  Schools. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Kantz  of  East 
Rutherford  is  the  author  of 
the  workbook  to  accompany 
the  text  of  Building  of  Our 
Nation,  published  by  Row 
Peterson  and  Company.  The 
workbook  seeks  to  develop 
certain  reading  skills,  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  history. 
•  *  • 

Arline  F.  Pickett  and  Mary 
E.  KnaufI  of  Irvington  High 
School  have  recently  is.sued 
an  annotated  bibliography  on 
The  Secondary  School  Curri¬ 
culum.  'The  53-pagc,  mime¬ 
ographed  publication  .sells  for 
$1.00,  with  a  special  price  of 
$1.50  for  those  who  want 
both  this  and  the  same 
authors'  bibliography  on  the 
Elementary  School  Curri¬ 
culum. 


The  1952  New  Jersey  Legi.v 
lative  Manual  has  made  its 
appearance,  and,  as  usual,  is 
brimful  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  State  and 
its  various  Departments  and 
Institutions.  Included  in  its 
nearly  800  pages  are  lists  of 
State  and  County  officials, 
census  and  election  tables, 
descriptive  sketches  of  State 
imstitutions  and  properties, 
and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  biographies. 

The  price  of  the  Manual 
is  $3.00,  from  John  P.  Dull¬ 
ard,  25  South  Dean  Avenue, 
Trenton  8. 

•  •  « 

The  Bureau  of  Government 
Research  of  Rutgers  has  just 
issued,  through  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  a  Handbook  of 
New  Jersey  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  outlines  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  State 
government  in  New  Jersey. 
Priced  at  $1.00,  it  should 
useful  in  many  schools. 

*  *  * 

The  NEA  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  celebrates  its  tenth 
anniversary  with  a  special 
issue  of  its  Defense  Bulletin, 
reviewing  some  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  including  some  of  its 
notable  investigations  (Pasa¬ 
dena,  Chicago,  McCook),  its 
efforts  to  meet  unjustified 
attacks  on  the  public  schools, 
and  the  revocation  of  the 
Hatch  act  as  it  applied  to 
teachers.  'CSV 

*  *  * 

A  manual  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  helping  school¬ 
men  and  newspapermen  work 
together  has  recently  been 
publi.shed  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  ’The  publication, 
entitled  The  Superintendent, 
the  Board,  and  the  Press,  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  subjects; 
suggested  news  tips,  on  and 
off  the  record  information,  a 
successful  interview,  school 
photographs  in  the  news,  re¬ 
ports  at  board  meetings, 
undesirable  school  news  items, 
and  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  The  pamphlet  may  lx* 
obtained  from  the  A  AS  A,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for  25 
cents. 

•  *  * 

Jack  Meyer  of  Hawkins 
Street  School,  Newark,  is 
President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Recreation  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  year.  Other  officers 
include  Marvin  Tinsky,  New¬ 
ark;  Maurice  Feld,  Newark: 
Olga  Macris,  Newark,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Biggs. 

*  *  * 

William  Roper  of  Woods- 

town  School  is  President  of 

the  Pilesgrove  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  Jean  L.  Pascoe  is 
head  of  the  Newton  Teachers 
Association. 
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UNION  CITY  GETS  NEW  SALARY  GUIDE 


Rural  Schools 
In  State  Seem 
Above  US  Norm 

Differences  between  rural 
and  urban  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  in  New 
Jersey  appear  in  a  study 
covering  the  year  1947-48 
recently  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
They  show  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  city  child 
has  over  the  rural. 

In  New  Jersey  the  average 
salary  of  the  instructional 
staff  in  rural  schools  was 
$2631  in  1947-48;  in  urban 
schools  it  was  ^205;  com¬ 
parable  national  figures  were 
$2086  and  $3174.  Total  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  for  the 
New  Jersey  pupil  in  ADA 
were  $208,  as  against  $262 
in  urban  schools;  national 
figures  were  $173  and  $206. 

For  New  Jersey  both  rural 
and  urban  had  the  same 
length  of  school  term,  there 
were  fewer  male  teachers, 
and  slightly  larger  classes. 
New  Jersey  has  only  21  per¬ 
cent  of  its  pupils  in  rural 
schools,  as  compared  with  a 
national  percentage  of  44. 


The  Union  CSty  Education 
Association  recently  achieved 
a  long-sought  goal  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  its  single  salary 
guide.  Under  the  new  plan, 
maximums  can  be  reached  in 
approximately  10  years;  in¬ 
crements  are  $300  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  nurses.  The  minimum 
is  $2500,  the  maximums 
$4800,  $5000  (B.A.),  $5500  and 
$5700.  Elementary  principals 
range  from  $2800  to  $^00 
(M.A.),  and  the  high  school 
principal  goes  to  $7600.  The 
Union  City  salary  committee 


Weigh  Phila.  Plan 

New  Jersey  is  making 
plans  for  putting  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  Philadelphia  Public 
School  standards  for  certifi¬ 
cation  of  citizenship.  The 
plans  call  for  definite  stand¬ 
ards  in  six  citizenship  sub¬ 
jects.  These  are  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  English, 
United  States  History,  or¬ 
ganization  and  functions  of 
State  and  local  governments, 
and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 
Pupils  attending  English  and 
Citizenship  classes  who  seek 
naturalization  and  who  at¬ 
tain  the  minimum  standards, 
are  given  a  certificate.  This 
exempts  the  petitioner  from 
the  examination. 


worked  for  a  full  year  on 
this  program. 

Springfield  has  approved, 
for  the  coming  year,  a  salary 
guide  ranging  from  $2800  and 
$2900  (M.A.)  to  $4900  and 
$5100.  South  Orange-Maple- 
wood  teachers  will  average 
$288  increase  this  year  and 
be  fully  adjusted  to  a  salary 
guide  with  minimums  of 
$2800  (B.A.),  $2900,  and 

$3000,  and  maximums  of 
$5200,  $5600,  and  $6000. 

Saddle  River  Township 
recently  granted  a  $100  bonus 
to  its  school  employees. 


Special  School  Visit 
Feature  of  Conference 

A  tour  of  Rackham  School 
of  Special  Education  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  see  special 
demonstrations  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  handicapped  children 
will  be  features  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  National  Con¬ 
ference  at  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  this  summer. 
The  meeting  will  be  built 
around  the  theme,  “Organ¬ 
ized  action  plus  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  equals  ultimate 
achievement.’’  The  college  is 
at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  the 
dates  are  July  7-11. 

The  regular  fee  is  $65,  in¬ 
cluding  room  and  meals. 
Those  interested  should  write 
the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  1201 
16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6. 


Three  Boards 
Cooperate  On 
Building  Study 

Three  Ocean  County  Boards 
of  Education  with  common 
interests  are  cooperating  in 
building  surveys.  Point 
Pleasant  Beach,  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  and  Brick  Township  have 
each  signed  agreements  with 
Engelhardt,  Engelhardt  and 
Leggett,  nationally  recognized 
educational  consultants,  to 
conduct  school  surveys  in 
their  respective  districts.  All 
three  send  pupils  to  Point 
Pleasant  Beach  High  School. 
The  surveys  will  help  set 
long-range  programs  to  meet 
the  school  building  needs  of 
the  three  boroughs,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively. 

Information  about  the 
Boards’  joint  action  was  sent 
to  parents  in  the  form  of  a 
preprint  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
lease.  Copies  of  the  preprint 
were  enclosed  with  pupil  re¬ 
port  cards  from  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Beach  High  School. 
This  device  is  used  several 
times  a  year  to  call  parents 
attention  to  important  school 
developments.  Extra  copies 
go  to  Board  members  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  as  well  as  to  PTA 
and  other  community  organ¬ 
izations.  G.  Harold  Antrim  is 
supervising  principal  at  Point 
Pleasant  Beach. 


for  happy  experiences  in  . . . 


THE  NEW  BASIC  READERS: 

Offering  new  help  at  pre-reading  level, 
new  stimulation  and  training  for 

thoughtful  reading  and  remembering, 
new  aids  for  slow-learning  and  immature 
children,  and  a 

new  program  in  literature,  especially  poetry. 

THE  BASIC  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM: 

fTe  Talk,  and  Write 

Correlating  instruction  in  talking,  spelling, 

and  writing  with  The  New  Basic  Reading  Program 
making  available  for  the  first  time 

a  completely  integrated  Language  Arts  Progranu 


reading 

listening 

talking 

writing 

THE  NEW 
BASIC  READERS 
and  THE  BASIC 
LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


Send  for  the  first-grade  prospertus  (<^190) 
or  the  NEW  second-  and  third-grade  pros¬ 
pectus  (*26.'>) — in  full  color  and  FREE. 


CURRICULUM 

FOUNDATION 

SERIES 


SCOTT.  FORESMAN  and  COMPANY 

120  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 


APRIL,  1962 
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Montclair  STC  State-Wide  Air  Raid  Test 


Eastern  Arts 


Gets  TV  Grant 
From  DuMont 

A  grant  of  $8,150  for  the 
furthering  of  television  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to 
Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  by  the  Allen  B.  DuMont 
Foundation.  These  additional 
funds  will  enable  the  college 
to  continue  and  extend  its 
endeavors  in  the  realm  of 
educational  television,  a  field 
in  which  its  faculty  has  been 
active  since  the  fall  of  1950. 
Edward  C.  Rasp,  Jr.,  of 
Bloomfield,  currently  head  of 
the  Audio  Aids  Laboratory, 
has  been  named  director  of 
the  expanded  program,  term¬ 
ed  ‘Television  in  Education 
Project.” 


Roger  Saylor,  principal  of 
Barringer  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  is  one  of  the  three  judges 
screening  metropolitan  area 
candidates  for  the  ten  $1,000 
scholarships  being  offered  to 
boys  and  girls  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Steel  Construc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Saylor’s  high  school 
is  proud  of  its  numerous 
science  scholarships. 


Duriag  Last  Week  ia  April  Holds  Meetiag 

e  air  raid  test  ]  state-wide  public  participa-  •  -  CL^ 

ersey  has  been  tion  test  in  the  United  States.  Af  3||Or0  ^llV 

ring  the  last  Wardens  and  auxiliary  * 


A  state-wide  air  raid  test 
for  all  New  Jersey  has  been 
scheduled  during  the  last 
week  in  April. 

All  activity  within  reason 
in  the  state  will  be  stopped 
for  ten  minutes. 

The  red  signal  (immediate 
danger)  and  the  white  signal 
(all-clear)  will  be  sounded 
over  the  statewide  warning 
system.  This  will  be  the  first 


state-wide  public  participa¬ 
tion  test  in  the  United  States. 

Wardens  and  auxiliary 
police  will  be  at  their  posts 
to  assist  the  public  in  safely 
getting  into  shelter  areas. 
There  will  not  be  any  mobil¬ 
ization  of  other  services. 

Air  raid  drills  will  be  held 
in  all  schools  and  students 
will  be  led  by  their  teachers 
to  shelter  areas. 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Christian  Herald  Magazine 
has  recently  accepted  a  poem, 
“Prayer”  by  Minnie  Blanche 
Rittgers  of  Emerson  High 
School,  Union  City,  for  early 
publication. 


Howard  G.  Stintsman  of 
Newark’s  East  Side  High 
School,  wrote  on  Modern 
Problems  for  Mechanical 
Drawing  in  the  February 
issue  of  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education. 


In  Nation’s  Schools  for 
February  John  W.  Zorella  of 
Manville  tells  how  “Junior 
High  School  Pupils  are  taught 
How  to  Vote.” 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Inteb-Session 
June  10  to  Jane  27 

Main  Summer  Session 
Jane  30  to  Aagast  9 

Post-Session 
August  11  to  August  29 


umm  er 


Sessions 

1952 


More  than  700  coorses  included  in  total  pro¬ 
gram.  One  to  12  weeks  of  study.  Courses  lead 
to  degree  and  certification  requirements. 

Moderate  living  expenses  and  instructional  fees. 
No  additional  fees  charged  to  out-of-State 
students. 


The  rooL  mountain  environment  of  Penn  State 
makes  it  ideal  for  summer  study  and  recreation. 

for  further  inf  or  mation,  address  : 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  105-B,  Burrowes  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 


Rita  Moreau  of  Union  Hill 
High  School,  Union  City  de- 
-scribes  “Working  with  the 
Community  Newspaper”  in 
an  article  in  the  February 
School  Press  Review. 

•  •  • 

Maitland  P.  Simmons  of 
Irvington  High  School  con¬ 
tributed  “The  Know-How 
Approach”  (a  unit  in  General 
Science)  to  the  April  School 
Science  and  Mathematics. 

*  •  * 

Three  New  Jersey  teachers 
can  be  proud  of  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Elementary 
School  Journal  for  January, 
1952.  They  are  Lillian  Penn 
Brown,  Bridgeton,  Helen  D. 
Gates  and  Evangeline  L. 
Nolder  of  Merchantville.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  Florida  teacher 
they  report  on  a  cooperative 
study  carried  on  as  part  of 
the  graduate  seminar  in  read¬ 
ing  research  at  Glassboro 
STC.  The  study,  of  Person¬ 
ality  Characteristics  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  CJiildren  and  of 
Their  Mothers,  was  directed 
by  Marion  L.  Little  of  Glass¬ 
boro. 

*  *  « 

Ruth  H.  Wagner,  assistant 
editor  of  Midland  Schools 
(Iowa’s  version  of  the  Re¬ 
view),  is  co-author  of  Put 
Democracy  to  Work,  just 
published  by  Henry  Schuman, 
Inc. 


Eastern  Arts  Association 
expects  many  New  Jersey 
teachers  to  attend  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City  April 
16-19.  With  "Art  Education 
in  a  Scientific  Age”  as  the 
theme,  the  speakers  Include 
many  scientists  as  well  as 
artists  and  educators.  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Sears  of  Yale  is  one 
of  these,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Cantor  of  Columbia  another. 
Dr.  L.  ’Thomas  Hopkins  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
also  will  speak. 

New  Jersey  teachers  active 
in  Eastern  Arts  include 
Marion  Quinn  Dix  and 
Jerome  Hausman,  Elizabeth; 
Evelyn  Burdette,  ’Trenton; 
Abbie  V.  Strickland,  Red 
Bank;  Lillian  E.  Olsen,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Michael  ’IVuss, 
Elizabeth;  Lentz  D.  Gold, 
Atlantic  City;  Clarence  F. 
Brasch,  Newton;  Seymour 
Landsman,  Newark;  Stanley 
Ellis,  Trenton;  Mildred  Call¬ 
away,  Mountain  Lakes; 
Marguerite  B.  ’Tiffany,  Pater¬ 
son  STC;  Ruth  ’Trappan, 
West  Orange;  Colvin  M. 
Henry,  Kearny;  Emily  B. 
Garrison,  Ventnor;  Hattie 
Fenton,  Atlantic  City;  Brooks 
Griffith,  Tenafly;  Robert 
Heath,  and  John  H.  Jaquish, 
Atlantic  City;  E.  Adele  Hep- 
bron.  Summit,  and  Dr.  Lillian 
Calcia,  Newark  STC. 

«  *  • 

The  Newark  State  Teachers 
College  Alumni  have  planned 
their  spring  meeting  for  Fri¬ 
day,  April  4,  at  the  college. 

•  «  • 

The  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  6-7,  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  The  meeting 
will  be  in  connection  with  the 
Congress  of  International 
Geographical  Unions. 


97%  of  All  Essex  Teachers 
Are  Registered;  93%  Vote, 
Couaty  Study  Deoioastrates 


The  Essex  County  Teach¬ 
ers  As.sociation  says  that 
over  97%  of  the  eligible 
teachers  in  Essex  County  are 
registered,  and  over  93%  of 
those  registered  voted  in  the 
la.st  election.  It  has  figures 
to  prove  it,  and  has  sent 
those  figures  to  Essex  County 
legislators  who  questioned 
the  teachers’  voting  habits. 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Essex  County  As¬ 
sociation,  directed  the  study 
of  teacher  voting.  Question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  all  school 


buildings,  and  replies  were 
obtained  from  3,875  Essex 
teachers.  Of  these  3,704,  or 
95.3%,  were  registered.  Elim¬ 
inating  those  who  had  moved 
recently  or  were  under-age, 
the  percentage  figure  rose  to 
97.2%  of  those  eligible  to  reg¬ 
ister. 

Of  those  registered,  93.2%, 
or  3,455  teachers,  voted  in 
the  last  election.  Mr.  Gieske 
contends  that  these  are  rep¬ 
resentative  figures  for  the 
whole  5,557  teachers  in  the 
county. 
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80  Years  of  Service 

has  proven  the  value  of 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

They  are  recognized  as  the  standard  for  quality  and  economy. 


Holden  Book  Covers  actually  reduce  the  per  pupil  cost  of  textbooks 
by  prolonging  the  life  of  the  books  up  to  3  years. 


Holden  Covers  are  made  of  specially  processed  paper  —  designed  to  withstand  friction, 
abrasion  and  weather. 


They  are  an  economic  necessity  if  you  are  to  get  the  Maximum  Service  from  your  books. 


Constantly  rising  costs  and  increased  enrollments  present  a  real  financial  problem  to  school 
administrators — 

Let  HOLDEN  help  solve  your  textbook  problem 


GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT  — IT  PAYS! 


SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  • 


PERFECT  URCRTIOni  jf 


I  PERFECT  UR 

I  if-DAY  CRUISE 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 


I  fo  PUERTO  RICO 


r» 


and  DOmmilRn  REPUBIIC 


W/U 


y  Leave  cares  behind  ...  as  you  sail  for  these 
^  Caribbean  Island  gems.  Be  our  pampered  guest 
Wa  for  11  glorious  days,  as  you  delight  in  all  the  fun 


m. 


Wa  TUr  II  yiViiiis/u>  in  uii  iiic  luii 

C  and  friendships  of  shipboard.  Ashore  at  San  Juan, 
A  you’ll  see  tropical  beaches,  native  plantations, 


architecture  and  Spanish  Colonial  houses,  customs 
and  culture  .  .  .  and  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  center  of  culture  in  the  Caribbean. 


At  Ciudad  Trujillo,  a  wealth  of  in-  V 
teresting,  historical  lore.  The  ship  d 
is  your  dockside  hotel  throughout.  A 


For  informative  folders 
write  Department  JT 


THIS  UnCHTIOn  GO  CHRIBBGnn  . . .  { 
GO  S.  S.  POERTO  RICOi  \ 

a  From  $270  plus  fox  K 

or  see  your  frhndly  Travel  Agent  B 


} 
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New  Jersey 
Educators 


By  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

Principal  School  8,  Jersey  City 

FILMS 

Drug  Addiction:  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

The  hazards  of  narcotic  drugs,  the 
causes  and  physiological  effects  of  drug 
addiction,  derivation  of  the  various 
drugs,  and  treatment  of  those  addicted 
lo  drugs  is  the  content  of  this  new  22 
minute,  black  and  white  film.  The  film 
was  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Juvenile  Protection  Association  and  the 
Wieboldt  Foundation  of  Chicago  to 
combat  the  growing  menace  of  drug 
addiction  among  juveniles. 

The  film  is  intended  for  those  of 
high  school  level  as  well  as  for  adult 
groups  interested  in  combating  this 
menace.  It  may  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  the  New  York  ofiBce  at  351  West 
41st  Street,  New  York. 

Shakespearian  Films:  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

Two  great  Shakespearian  films 
“Julius  Caesar”  and  “Anthony  and 
Cleopatra”  produced  in  England  by  a 
professional  cast  are  being  distributed 
by  Young  America  Films  for  use  in 
high  school  and  college  classes  of 
English,  Dramatics,  History  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  with  adult  groups. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Trees  and  Forest  Conservation  Series: 
Pat  Dowling  Pictures,  1056  South 
Robertson  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  35, 
Calif. 

A  new  series  of  four  filmstrips  deal¬ 
ing  with  trees,  lumber  and  forest  con- 
ser\’ation.  The  four  filmstrips  cover 
“How  Trees  Grow,”  “Trees — The 
Oldest  and  Largest  Living  Things,” 
“Why  Trees  are  Important”  and 
“Growing  Trees  for  Tomorrow.” 

The  series  was  produced  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice.  the  American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries  and  the  West  Coast  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Association.  They  are  in  black 
and  white  and  each  strip  sells  for  $3 


these  educationally 
superior  teaching  films 


jrom  GREEK  CHILDREN 

•  Teachers  in  this  state  appreciate 
the  higher  educational  standards 
of  EBFilms  —  the  teaching  films 
produced  by  educators  for  educa¬ 
tors.  And  your  schools  find  that 
EBFilms  give  them  greater  subject 
matter  correlation.  For  this  largest 
of  all  film  libraries  offers  not  just 
a  single  film  on  a  subject,  but  a 
whole  series  of  films. 


See  These  Recently  Released  EBPilms 
e  Susan  B.  Anthony 
e  Booker  T.  Washington 
e  Abraham  Lincoln 
e  Insurance  Against  Fire  Losses 
•  Life  Along  the  Waterways 
e  World  Trade  for  Better  Living 


Your  EBF  representatives  are 

R.  P.  KROGGEl 

351  W.  41  If  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
JOSEPH  NOVEllO 

839  Moditon  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

FILMS 


NEW  EQUIPMENT 

Recording  Projector:  Bell  &  Howell 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  new  16mm  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector  which  records  and  plays  back 
sound  by  means  of  a  strip  of  magnetic 
material  on  the  edge  of  the  film  has 
been  announced  by  the  Bell  &  Howell 
Company.  The  company  has  also  an- 


Wilmette,  Illinois 


nounced  the  development  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  called  “soundstripe”  to  perman¬ 
ently  coat  film  for  magnetic  sound. 

With  Model  202  recording  projector 
educators  can  add  their  own  com¬ 
mentary  to  any  reel  of  sound  film  by 
speaking  into  a  microphone  as  the 
film  is  projected  on  the  screen.  The 
process  is  as  simple  as  using  a  tape 
recorder.  All  or  any  part  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  can  be  erased  at  will  and  a 
new  commentary  placed  on  the  film  as 
often  as  desired.  Background  music 
can  also  be  recorded  by  means  of  a 
record  player. 

Model  202  is  an  all  purpose  pro¬ 
jector  complete  in  one  case  which  can 
be  used  to  project  silent  film,  optical 
and  magnetic  sound  film  and  to  re¬ 
cord  sound  on  magnetic  film.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  a  public  address 
system. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catalog  Cards:  Card  Division,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Library  of  Congress  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  new  service  with  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  catalog  cards  of 
films  and  filmstrips.  These  stand¬ 
ard  library  catalog  cards  will  con¬ 
tain  complete  information  of  a  film  or 
filmstrip  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  standardizing  the  many  sizes  of 
film  catalogs  and  lists  now  available. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

Films  and  Filmstrips:  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Catalogs  of  films  and  filmstrips 
available  for  purchase  or  rent  dealing 
with  many  subjects.  Catalogs  are  free. 

Films  From  Britain:  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

The  new  1952  catalog  of  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  British  Empire  as  well  as 
many  other  subjects  is  now  available 
without  charge. 

RECORDS 

American  Bird  Songs:  National  Audu¬ 
bon  Society,  Service  Department,  1000 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  authentic  records  of  bird 
songs  recorded  in  their  native  habitats. 
There  are  six  10  inch  records  in 
Volume  I  and  five  12  inch  records  in 
Volume  II,  which  sell  for  $8.50  and 
$10..50.  A  third  volume  of  four  10 
inch  records  contains  a  collection  of 
the  calls  of  frogs  and  toads  under  the 
title  of  “Voices  in  the  Night.”  This  set 
sells  for  S6..50. 

Folkways  Records:  Folkways  Record 
and  Service  Corporation,  117  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of 
authentic  folk  music  and  sounds  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  including  many 
from  sections  of  the  globe  seldom 
visited  by  the  ordinary  traveler.  Send 
for  complete  list. 
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'  SAFETY  ”  Is  the  Key  That 

Unlocks  the  Door  to  Your  Future  .  .  . 


...  to  all  the  happy  days  that 
belong  to  you,  to  all  the  good  things 
that  lie  in  wait.  That  future  may  be 
no  more  than  your  next  visit  to  the 
movies — perhaps  that  new  bicycle,  or 
maybe  some  wonderful  party  that 
you’ve  been  invited  to  —  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  you  can  enjoy  it  only  if  you 
keep  safe  now,  tomorrow,  and  all  the 
tomorrows  to  come. 

Yet,  year  after  year  there  are  boys 
and  girls  just  like  you  who  take  a 
chance  on  getting  hurt,  maybe  even 
killed,  by  walking  on  railroad  tracks, 
hopping  rides  on  trains,  taking  short 
cuts  over  railroad  bridges,  scooting 
under  crossing  gates,  and  playing  on 
railroad  property.  Instead  of  “playing 
it  safe” — and  thereby  keeping  safe — 
these  boys  and  girls,  through  careless¬ 
ness,  bring  much  unhappiness  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  one  recent  year,  alone,  82  young¬ 
sters  under  the  age  of  fourteen  were 
killed  as  the  result  of  taking  such  a 
chance — 82  boys  and  girls  who  could 
have  been  alive  today  to  have  the  fun 
that  belongs  to  children;  yet  every  now 
and  then,  we  still  hear  of  cases  of 
youngsters  actually  trying  to  come  to 
harm  in  this  manner — for  that’s  what 
they’re  doing,  though  they  may  not 
think  so  at  the  moment.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  four  who  played  what  they 
called  a  “game”  of  seeing  who  could 
stay  in  front  of  an  on-coming  train 
the  longest.  The  one  who  did  was  the 
winner;  but  what  would  it  be  worth 
to  be  the  winner  of  such  a  so-called 
“game”  if  it  meant  losing  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  or  maybe  your  eyesight?  Would 

fortV-Vecond 

summer  session 

for  teachers 

TRmpl«  University  offers  o  wide  seiectien  of 
oroduote  and  urdergrodaote  courses  in  its 
^mmer  Sessions  for  1952.  Regular  University 
facilities  are  available  to  teochers,  school 
principols  and  superintendents.  If  you  require 
courses  for  ceriiftcotion,  or  if  you  ore  a  condi* 
dote  for  a  degree*  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
ore  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Aport  from 
its  educational  edvantages,  the  University  — 
and  the  city  of  Philoderphio  and  environs  — 
offer  mony  cultural  ond  recreational  oppor- 
tunities.  You'll  enjoy  spending  a  summer  in 
Philodelphio. 

9re*Session— Sessions  Jurte  9  to  June  77 
Regulor  Sessiofi— Sessions  Jurse  30  to  August  8 
ffost-Sessiofi— Sessions  August  11  to  August  29 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADIIPHIA 

Writ*  for  Ih*  T*mpl*  Univ*rtity  Bulletin  which 
list*  th*  court*!  to  b*  offered  during  the  19S2 
Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of  the  Reg¬ 
istrar,  Brood  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Philo^lphlo  23,  Po. 


the  job  of  keeping  in  mind,  always, 
that  safety  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
door  to  your  future. 

How  to  do  this? 

Here  are  some  ways; 

•  Look  both  ways  always  before  you 
cross  any  railroad  track. 

•  When  a  crossing  gate  is  down,  it 
means  that  a  train  will  soon  be  passing 
over  that  crossing.  It  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  minutes  before  you  can  safely 
get  across,  so  why  duck  under  the 
gate  and  take  a  chance?  Even  if  you 


that  be  fun?  And  what  kind  of  a 
future  would  there  be  for  you  then? 

Or — what  kind  of  a  future  would 
there  be  for  some  playmate  of  yours, 
or  his  or  her  family,  if  you  were  the 
cause  of  bringing  such  heartache  to 
them?  It’s  possible!  The  youngster 
who  tampers  with  a  railroad  switch, 
or  a  signal  light,  or  who  places  some 
obstruction  on  the  tracks,  can  very 
easily  cause  an  accident  to  a  train  that 
could  result  in  injury  or  death  to  other 
boys  and  girls  and  ^eir  folks. 

Railroads  work  constantly  to  main¬ 
tain  safety  in  operation.  They  have 
spent  a  great  many  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  making  train  travel  and  all 
railroad  operations  safe.  They  don’t 
want  anyone  to  be  hurt;  they  don’t 
want  any  accidents  to  happen. 

For  dl  that  they  do  and  can  do, 
though,  the  big  job  is  still  up  to  you — 

•#wwwwwww»#*#**oe'^»*«»*'*****>*******'*^ 

Era  SUMMER  SCHOOL  ! 
^  IN  OEOGRAPHY 

Sixth  $»oton  of  Popvlor  Vocotion  School 
Spociol  Progrom  for  Toochort 
Directed  by  F*  Kenxrth  Harr, 

CAei/MRiig  Ceofrepby  Dtpt.,  MeCiU  VnintrtUy 

Tbie  k  r  big  yemr  for  geofraphere!  EoroU  in  tbia 
•ix'weeka*  vacation  aummer  achool  for  profea* 
aiooal  teacbera  and  atudenta  of  Geograpby  and 
apecialiala  in  tbe  Armed  Forcea.  Inatruction  at 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levela.  Academic 
credita  and  acbolarabipa  given.  Timed  eapecially 
to  enable  atudenta  to  attend  tbe  centenary  of  tbe 
American  Geograpbical  Society,  New  York,  and 
the  International  Geographical  Union  Congreaa  in 
Waabington. 

Leclurera  include  Patrick  D.  Baird,  Stanley  H. 
Beaver,  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Shannon  McCone, 

J.  Lewie  Robinaon,  L.  Dudley  Stamp,  William 
F.  Summera,  Sydney  W.  Wooldridge,  Bogdan 
Zaboraki.  Couraea  in  Arctic  Geography,  Planning 
and  Conaervation,  Tbe  Far  Eaat,  Fi^d  Survey, 

Tbe  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  Britiah  lalea,  Politi* 
cal  Geograpby,  Weather  and  Climate,  etc. 
Comfortable  accommodation  in  modem  co*educa* 
tional  college  in  beautiful  country  near  U.  S. 
border. 

Tuition  $90.  Heuao  foo  $20.  Boord  ond  Rnaidnncn  $90. 
(Conadkin  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE  25  TO  AUGUST  2,  1952 
STANSTEAD  COlUOE,  Stanetood,  P.  Q.,  Canwla 
For  proepectiu  apply  to  F.  KcNHCra  Hau,  CMraua. 
Geography  Dept.,  McGill  Uoiveraity.  Moetreal,  Canada 


You  tiimply  sprinkle  a  little  Hantli- 
painl  all  over  a  wet  paper.  Ruh  anti 
mix  colors  with  a  wet  hand. 

There  is  no  surplus,  no  wa-te. 
('ardboard  canister  with  o|ien-:in<l- 
shut  metal  shaker  top  romes  in  2 
sizes,  6  colors.  Send  for  descriptive 
folder  to  Dept.  ST. 


Hand/pa/nt 

FAT  FINDING 

A  Hand-Applied 
Powder  that 
Mixes  on 
Wet 
Paper 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  V. 


V- 


BIttney  &  Smith  Co.  Reps,  in  New  Jereey 
■re  R.  T.  Qemmell.  Diet.  Mgr. 
end  J.  J.  Corio 


J 


APRIL.  1952 
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When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  . 


.  V  TRENTON  3-3S»y; 

^  tT*CY  TtfHT  HOTfl  -  T»1HT0H 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres. 


G.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr. 


Member  Xational  Association  o)  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

200  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVIUE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  aft  Top  Salaries  Available  in  the 
Elastem  States  Especially  in  New  York  State  and  on  Long  Island. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Write  tor  Rcaistration  Form 


GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


49  BRANCH  STREET,  MOUNT  HOLX.Y,  N.  J.  Telephone  626 

DR.  LOUIS  J.  KASER,  Owner  and  Manager 

A  Personalized  agency.  Dr.  Kaser’s  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  school  officials 
affords  him  unusual  opportunities  for  placement  of  teachers.  More  than  800  requests  for 
teachers  were  received  during  the  past  year.  Enroll  early.  Obtain  the  personal  services  of 
Dr.  Kaser  and  a  better  position.  No  registration  charge.  Write  for  registration  forms. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632*33  WMhanpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sts. 

We  offer  exceptionally  effective  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 

Personal  Discriminating  Service  g]  p'  Maloney,  Jr.  }  Managers 


Kingsley 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


1530  Chostnut  Stroot,  Philadolphia  2,  Pa. 

Thirty-seven  years  of  dependable  service  to  administrators  and  teachers  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryhmd  and  many  other  States  equips 
ns  to  solve  your  teacher  problems. 

Talspliaii*  Rittsniioma  6*6223 
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National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  and  Teachers 


Members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  Agencies 
bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
ntembership  in  the  Association 
and  adhere  to  the  high  code 
of  ethics.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of 
membership  in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office:  12«  BOTLSTON  STREET 
Member  National  Attociation  of  Teacheri’  Agencie* 
Managers’.  Louise  H.  Essery  —  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 
Affiliated  Offices 

NEW  YOWL  NEW  YORK  ....  33  W.  42r«  Street 

PHlLADELraiA,  PA.  .  618  Witherspoon  Buildinc 

PORTLAND,  OREGON . Swetland  Builoinc 


H.  R.  SOPKR.  Proprietor 


MISS  W.  WILLIAMS.  Manager 


E8TABLISHBD  191»  , 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

5M  FIFTH  AVENVB,  NEW  TOBK  GITT 
RoglRtration  Form  on  Reqaett  —  Write  Department  “J" 
“The  UtmoM  Conrteiy  at  AU  Timet  —  Serrice  Unexcelled’’ 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHBS  NEEDED — Elementary — Beeaadary — College.  We  have  ofll* 
dally  Uated.  hundreils  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Inyestlcata 
tbese  Hirough  osT  Our  many  yean  of  enpeiience  In  placing  teacben, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  managemeot,  girea  you 
expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  neat  position.  Write  now  I 

Great  Amerioan  Teaohers’  Agency 

Est.  isao  *  Sucemor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  72ad  Yew 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


sa  FDTB  Ava.,  NSW  YORK  U,  N.  T. 


HSrray  HUl  7-M46 


DISCRIMINATING  PLACEMENTS  AAADE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  YEAR  -  COLLEGE,  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 


PJERSONALIZBD  8BBVICS] 


Member  N.  A.  T.  A. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


81  UNION  SQ.,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.Y. 
(Broadway  A  IMh  St.) 


Tdephane 
ALgenoaln  S-TMT 


B.  F.  MANNION  — M.  B.  OCBMAN-MANMION,  Mtn. 

Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 
Since  1889 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


D  D  V  AMT  bureau 

Im  If  W  AS  I  711-13  ^therspoon  Bldg. 

■w  Im  ■  1  V  ■  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phone  PBnngpaeker  5-1223-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

U.  A,  Bryant  That.  B.  R.  Bryant  tTilmer  D.  Greulick 
Quality  Positions  and  Teaohers  Listed  Throughout  the  Tear 
SECONDARY  -  ElEMENTARY  •  COlUOE  -  UNIVERSITY 


Dorothy  Morder  Teachers'  Agency 

342  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

MUmty  HUl  7-1944 
COLLEGES  —  UNIVERSITIES 
PUBLIC  —  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
SUMMER  SCHOOLS  —  CAMPS 
NURSERY  SCHOOLS  —  INSTITUTIONS 


The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  Boston 

Founded  by  Rose  EsteUe  Bradbury 
nONA  HALE  COOK,  Manager 
Serving  Teachers  anil  Administrators. 
Placement  at  all  levels. 

14  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Clark--^ 


rewer 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


17S  Fiflh  Avamm,  at  23fd  SItm*,  NEW  YORK  10,  NEW  YORK 

BETTER  POSITIONS  FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS 

E.  L.  CRECC  Othar  Officas;  Chicago,  Spohona, 

K.  RIDCWAY  CRECC  Mlnnaopolit,  Konsot  City 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Memher  National  Association  of  Toaehers’  Agencies 
33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 
EstabUahad  1888 

Often  dlBcrimtnaHBS  and  paraonal  Mrrlee  to  taachers  on  all  lerela 
for  pMltlong  In  pxbUe  tciiools,  private  achoola  and  collages. 
Baily  regfatratloB  desirable. 


KKGINALB  L.  FKBNALO,  Freprieter 


TelephoBe  BRyaat  8-8128 


Private  School  &  College  Bureau 

270  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

MARTHA  J.  ARNOLD.  Directer 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

U.ISABKTH  KINO.  ODeotor  Murray  BIU  t-taSl 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  SL)  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Special  Division;  MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Member  Natienal  Aseooiation  of  ToaoherP  Ageneiee 


SGHERMERKORK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

344  RFTN  AVENUE,  NEW  YOtK  CITY  Wisconsin  7-9044 

K  R.  MUUORD,  Prop. 

Sranch  Office —  1834  Euclid  Avenue,  CUvoland,  Ohio 
Member  Natienal  Aseoeiation  of  Toaehere’  Ageneioe 
A  guperior  ngaacy  for  superior  people 
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Editorial  Committee 

Evelyn  M.  Chester  (D.A.),  Chairman 

Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuchy 

Robert  McNamara  Principal,  School  5,  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

A  TASK  COMPLETE 

Parts  II  and  III  of  the  Report  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission  are  being  submitted  to  tbe  Legislature  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  this  Rfa'IEW.  We  already  know, 
however,  that  the  tax  portion  of  the  report  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  recommendation  of  a  specific  tax  program.  Instead 
it  offers  the  Legislature  a  choice  of  three  possible  taxes, 
alone  or  in  combination.  Tbe  final  decision  among  these 
possibilities  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  a  factual 
analysis  of  the  taxes.  How  would  the  people  prefer  to 
pay  the  money?  Does  the  Legislature  want  to  meet  other 
financial  problems  than  the  $60,000,000  needed  for  the 
basic  school  aid  plan? 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Legislature  will  not  act  on 
this  report  before  it  goes  home.  Legislators  are  worrying 
about  the  primary  elections — (Vote  on  April  15!) — and 
are  concerned  with  fall  campaigns.  We  hope  this  will 
not  postpone  for  too  long,  however,  consideration  of  the 
report.  A  special  session  is  still  possible  if  the  Governor 
really  wants  to  deliver  that  school  message  he  mentioned 
earlier  this  year.  In  any  case  there  is  a  big  job  to  be 
done  in  taking  this  report  to  the  people  and  making  it 
known. 

We  cannot  see  the  State  School  Aid  Commission  con¬ 
clude  its  work,  however,  without  a  word  of  thanks.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  have  put  in  many  long 
hours  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions.  This  public 
service  has  cost  every  member  substantial  sums  person¬ 
ally.  Each,  quite  rightly,  fought  long  and  hard  for 
his  individual  point  of  view,  and  insisted  that  the 
interests  of  his  own  area  be  considered.  Teachers  should 
join  other  citizens  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Rest  and  his  fellows  on  the  Commission. 


COISGRATULATIONS  TO  1ST  A 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  has 
adopted  a  single  salary  schedule  ranging  from  a  $3400 
minimum  to  a  $7,000  maximum.  Equally  important  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  twelve  steps  between  the  two. 
The  marks  a  distinct  professional  achievement  for  the 
Newark  teachers.  The  maximum  figure  cracks  a  new 
ceiling  in  the  climb  of  all  teachers  toward  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  salaries. 

The  Newark  Teachers  Association  deserves  great  credit 
for  this.  The  NTA  has  been  working  toward  it  for  many 
years.  Through  the  Review,  NJEA  congratulates  this 
progressive  local  group  and  its  leadership.  We  are 
naturally  happy  that  the  State  Association  could  helpful 
with  the  services  of  our  own  field  representative,  Fred 
Branca.  Not  only  Newark  teachers,  but  teachers  every¬ 
where  are  grateful  to  NTA  for  a  good  job  well  done. 


99  YEARS  YOVNG 

The  19.52  Convention  Committee  has  chosen  “99  Years 
Young”  as  the  theme  of  next  November’s  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention.  As  the  theme  indicates,  this  convention  will  be 
the  “kick-off”  for  the  celebration  of  NJEA’s  Centennial. 

Plans  for  that  celebration  are  already  well  under  way. 
They  include  a  variety  of  activities  stretching  out  over 
our  whole  lOOth  year.  Our  object  is  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  this  centennial  for  good  public  relations, 
both  for  our  organization  and  for  our  profession. 

By  a  well-planned  and  executed  observance  of  the 
centennial,  teachers  can  raise  their  own  professional 
status  with  the  public.  The  average  citizen  has  more 
respect  for  teachers  and  their  association  when  he  knows 
that  their  state-wide  organization  is  a  hundred  years  old. 
To  bring  this  fact  home  to  many  teachers,  the  observance 
of  our  centennial  must  be  decentralized;  it  must  be  taken 
into  every  county  and  every  city  in  our  state.  With  that 
in  mind  the  committee-in-charge  is  asking  each  county 
and  local  association  for  local  activity.  This  may  well 
take  the  form  of  honoring  those  people  from  their  own 
area  who  helped  build  NJEA.  Our  Association  is  really 
state-wide,  and  to  its  long  history  every  section  of  New 
Jersey  has  made  important  contributions. 

A  second  important  thesis  of  the  Centennial  Committee 
is  that  the  development  of  education  in  New  Jersey  has 
gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
teacher  organization.  For  that  reason  our  centennial 
will  be  concerned  with  far  more  than  the  history  of  NJEA 
itself.  NJEA  was  nearly  a  quarter-century  old  before 
public  education  in  this  state  could  really  be  called 
“free.”  So  far  as  possible,  we  hope  this  centennial  will 
be  an  occasion  for  all  citizens  of  New  Jersey  to  review  the 
growth  of  their  schools  and  renew  their  determination 
that  an  educational  system  is  worth  the  many  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  for  it,  and  worth  many  more 
sacrifices  in  its  next  century. 


BETRAYING  OUR  PROFESSION 

What's  your  educational  philosophy?” 

“How  do  you  feel  about  school  and  teaching?” 

These,  or  questions  like  them,  are  often  asked  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  when  they  apply  for 
positions. 

How  do  you  answer?  Do  you  say, 

“I'm  old-fashioned.  I  believe  in  teaching  the  three 
R's.” 

Or  perhaps, 

“I  may  be  unusual  but  I  believe  in  keeping  good  order 
and  in  the  furulamentals  of  education.” 

If  you  say  these  things,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
you  are  letting  your  whole  profession  down  and  giving 
all  teachers  a  bad  name. 

OF  COURSE  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  TEACHING  THE 
THREE  R’s.  Of  course  you  believe  in  the  fundamentals. 
Of  course,  you  believe  in  an  orderly  classroom.  So  do 
all  teachers  worth  their  salt. 

Say  so  if  you  feel  you  must  But  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  imply  that  you  are  the  only  teacher  who  does  believe 
in  these  things.  When  you  do  that,  you  are  creating 
public  suspicion  of  every  teacher,  including  yourself,  and 
making  the  position  you  seek  harder  for  yourself  if  you 
get  it 
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Teachers  applaud  results  of  better  vision,  hotter  posture 


AMERICAN  ** 

universal 


Ten-Twenty  Desk 


Experienced,  helpful, 
friendly  service 
for  all  your  needs 

Large  warehouse  stocks 
and  prompt,  intelligent, 
friendly  service  by  our  staff 
can  save  you  time  and  sim¬ 
plify  the  problems  attend¬ 
ing  your  school  needs.  Our 
years  of  experience  are  a 
help  in  making  selections, 
and  an  assurance  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  our  free, 
big  catalog  of  the  newest 
and  best  in  school  furni¬ 
ture  and  supplies. 

Our  free  catalog 
is  a  real  time -saver 
Keep  it  handy! 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 

Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 
Flags 


FRti  tOOKlITS 

"Educotion  Grows"  ond 
"ttw  Co-ordifiotod  Classroom"— 
•wo  mformotivo  worhs  on  ro- 
cont  oducolional  dovolopmonfs. 


The  improved  visual  and  postural  habits  induced  by  the  “Ten-Twenty” 
have  won  it  more  praise,  from  teachers,  than  any  other  school  desk. 
Results  in  easier,  more  edective  teaching  are  noticeable  when  visual 
and  bodily  strains  and  stresses  are  decreased  by  the  3-position  desk-" 
top  20=.  10  and  level  ,  and  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  swivel-seat 
adjustment.  Improved  general  health  is  attributable  to  these  exclusive 
features,  and  to  the  45  seat  swivel  that  reduces  body  torque 
due  to  right  or  left  hand  and  eye  preferences. 


m 
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How  Teachers  Benefit 
from  °  I 

PLANNED  LIGHTING 


•  STUDENTS  ARE  MORE  RESPONSIVE 

When  school  lighting  is  planned,  students  learn  more 
readily  and  get  better  marks.  Fatigue,  nervousness  and 
irritability  are  reduced. 

•  TEACHERS’  WORK  LOAD  IS  LIGHTENED 

When  students  are  alert,  attentive  and  quick  to  learn, 
it  is  easier  to  instrua  over  long  periods  without  strain 
or  fatigue. 

•  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  IS  IMPROVED 

Cheerful  surroundings  and  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  spirits  bright 
and  morale  high. 

★ 

PLANNED  LIGHTING  involves  more  than  simply  the 
proper  amount  of  illumination.  Contrast  ratios,  color 
harmony,  glare  reduaion  all  enter  into  it. 

A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  make  a 
lighting  recommendation  to  fit  your  needs.  Simply 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


A-48-52 
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